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CHRONICLE 


The War.—When our bulletin closed last week the 
battle of the Marne had ended disastrously for the Ger- 
man army in France. Their right wing was in a very 
dangerous position and was falling 
back rapidly, and there was a very 
distinct possibility of a fatal ending 
of General von Kluck’s brilliant advance on Paris. 
Simultaneously the German left and even the strong 
German centre had begun what looked like a precipitate 
retreat; a great number of prisoners and guns, and 
large supplies of ammunition were being abandoned and 
were falling into the hands of the enemies; all of which 
pointed to great distress. It appears now that there 
never was any danger of a rout, and that the sacrifices 
of artillery and other supplies were not so much a matter 
of strict necessity as of expediency. At all events the 
retreat has been successfully accomplished. Once the 
Kaiser’s army got beyond the Aisne their resistance 
stiffened, and although for eight days it has had to with- 
stand most desperate assaults, it has practically every- 
where held firm. [he Germans are probably outnum- 
bered by the Allies, but are en- 
trenched in very strong positions 
with numberless batteries hidden for 
the most part on the summits of wooded hills, and com- 
manding the slopes up which the Allies have been trying 
for more than a week but without success to force their 
way. Germany, to judge from her dispatches, is not at 
all despondent but quite satisfied with the situation. A 
frontal attack against her seems to be hopeless, while an 
outflanking movement on her left would appear to be 
next to impossible on account of the strong fortresses of 
Metz and Strassburg, with which her left is now in 
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touch, and which would have to be taken before she could 
be endangered; naturally she feels confident that Metz 
and Strassburg would prove no less an obstacle for the 
French than Verdun has been for herself. Her right 
too, is fairly secure. In fact the critical point of her re- 
verses may be said to have passed. This is evident from 
the fact that at many points the Germans have resumed 
the offensive, particularly at the centre in the region of 
Reims, which unfortunately for the world of art is 
being bombarded. What is being designated as the 
battle of the Aisne is now in progress over a line that 
stretches from Peronne in the Somme Valley to Metz 
and Beaumont. 

The world is again filled with dismay at the news that 
the cathedral of Reims has been completely destroyed. 
The possibility of the catastrophe seems to have been 
clearly foreseen and deplored at 
Berlin to judge from the following 
official dispatch given out by German 
war office: “Reims was in the battle line of the 
French, and the Germans were obliged to bombard it. 
We regret the necessity, but the fire of the French 
came from that direction. Orders have been given to 
save the cathedral.” Berlin’s claims not to have 
wantonly picked out the historic edifice as a mark for 
her artillery is not believed in France, for President 
Poincare has addressed the following formal protest to 
all neutral powers: “The German troops without mili- 
tary necessity, but for the sole pleasure of destroying. 
subjected the Reims Cathedral to a systematic and 
furious bombardment. The famous Basilica is now a 
mass of ruins.” It is incredible that the Germans would 
be guilty of such an act of vandalism, with the universal 
indignation of their destruction of Louvain still ringing 
in their ears. But it is much to be regretted that the 
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efficiency of their military control should break down on 
a point which concerned the interests of all men of all 
nations. The loss is simply irreparable. 

Judging from the present indications the struggle bids 
fair to be a very protracted one and very costly to both 
On its outcome, however, depends more for the 
Germans than for the French. The 
Allies in case of defeat can fall back 
on positions which they have already 
strongly fortified along the river Marne, whereas the 
Germans will have to retire beyond the French border. 
In any case it may be stated with confidence that the real 
struggle has only begun, and that although the evacua- 
tion of France is by no means a thing of the near future, 
the one chance for a speedy termination of the French 


sides. 


The Outlook 


campaign has passed for good. 

status still wrapped in 
obscurity. Enough, however, of news has got through 
to make it certain that the army under Generals Auffen- 
berg and Dankl, which was reported 
last week as making a desperate 
effort after its defeat in Poland to 
effect a juncture with the Austrian forces in Galicia, has 
been successful in its endeavor. Nor has its retirement 
from Poland resulted in the rapid advance of the Rus- 
sian troops upon Breslau that Was so confidently ex- 
pected. This is no doubt due largely to the fact that the 
Russians are making a determined attack on the Aus- 
trian position, Another factor that has delayed the in- 
vasion of Silesia by the Russian centre and left has un- 
doubtedly been the successes of the German generals 
over the Russian right in Eastern Prussia, where the 
Russians have been so defeated that the most sanguine 
are already talking, but apparently without any founda- 
tion, of the probability of the Germans marching on St. 
Petersburg. It seems likely, however, that they will 
shortly advance on Warsaw. This move would prevent 
the concentration of any larger Russian forces in Galicia, 
and so save the Austrians from being driven from 
Przemysl, an event that seems inevitable unless the 
present strain is relieved. Already the outer forts have 
been taken, and the fortress itself has been isolated by 
the fall of Jaroslau, which is reported to have been 
abandoned on September 18. It is stated that the 
Austrians are now bent, in spite of great opposition, on 
retiring to Cracow, and that if they succeed in so doing, 
they will be able to enter on the second stage of the cam- 
paign with an army whose numbers, 
what with their present forces and 
the heavy reenforcements that are 
said to be waiting for them, will reach close to a million 
of men. Certainly Austria has not as yet been able to 
extricate herself from her critical situation; her losses 
have been very severe, but she has not been crushed, 
and it would seem, if the difficulty which the Czar is 
having in following up his successes are a sound basis 
of judgment, that the disasters said to have been inflicted 


Austria’s is considerable 


Austria’s Situation 


Her Plans 











on her at Lemberg, Tomaszow and Ravarusska were 
very much exaggerated. 

How long the Italian Government will be able to resist 
the popular outcry for war is problematical. Those who 
have returned from Europe on Italian vessels are agreed 
that it is only with the greatest difficulty that the Cabinet 
has so far kept itself out of the struggle. In many 
places the people are rioting in the streets and giving 
very violent expression to their hatred for Austria, and 
it is well known that at a word 500,000 men could be 
put into the field. It needs no prophet to see how 
declaration of war by Italy would complicate matters 
for her former ally. 


Austria-Hungary.—All reports continue to indicate 
the perfect unity of sentiment and action between all the 
many nationalities of the Dual Monarchy. In the cities 
not a trace is left of the old dis- 
sensions. The Magyars have sub- 
stituted in their revolutionary song 
the name of Francis Joseph for that of Kossuth. A 
universal tolerance exists on all sides. On the other 
hand, there is the deepest indignation against the false 
reports sent out by the enemy regarding their armies. 
Never, perhaps, was a nation so misrepresented in the 
war reports given out to the press. The brave Austro- 
Hungarian army has been daily “annihilated” and 
“wiped out,” or else has been “on the point of capitula- 
tion.” Austrian papers are, therefore, very plain in ex- 
pressing their opinions of what they call the “gigantic 
lie machine’ .of the opponents, “whose purpose is to 
deluge the whole planet with entirely false, mendacious 
or distorted accounts of the progress of the war.” 
The people are earnestly encouraged in their cause by 
the hierarchy. The Archbishop of Sarajevo, in an ar- 
dent appeal, calls the war ‘a just self-defence and a 


necessity.” 


People and Press 


If ever there was a just war, writes the Prince Bishop of 
Brixen in his Pastoral, it is that in which we are engaged. 
All Austria-Hungary has expressed this conviction in its 
ardor of enthusiasm. There is the common feeling that past 
conditions could have been tolerated no longer. Not only 
are thrones imperilled, but the very existence of justice, cul- 
ture, and of the highest good of mankind is at stake. 
Courage, my dearly beloved, God is with us! 


France.—As in Germany, so, too, in France, there is 
much quiet determination and a stern resolve to fight to 
the bitter end. Both nations are convinced that they are 

battling, not for progress, but for ex- 


Conditions at Home istence. This thought has sobered 
Frenchmen and given their finer 
qualities a chance to manifest themselves. As a conse- 


quence the nation is united to a man; politicians have for- 
gotten their petty jealousies and rivalries; peasants and 
nob'emen ignore class distinctions and are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder; former enemies of religion are en- 
thusiastic over priests and Sisters. Men have taken to 
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cheering priests, and words of praise for Sisters are on 
many lips that were hostile not long since. As usual the 
Sisters are setting examples of remarkable heroism. In 
one place seven remained at their posts during a terrific 
cannonading which put all the inhabitants of the town to 
flight. France has surprised the world by its power 
of organization. Minute details are given quick and 
precise attention. The Government is paying a daily 
stipend of one franc to indigent wives and mothers of 
soldiers, and fifty centimes to every needy child of the 
same, while La Vie Feminine, a charitable organization, 
is taking care of girls whom the war has thrown out of 
work. The one great lack is adequate means to care for 
the sick and wounded. The nation is suffering for its 
folly in expelling the nursing Sisters and confiscating 
their property. Ten years ago cities and large towns 
possessed hospitals splendidly equipped for an emer- 
gency like the present. A blind and furious faction de- 
stroyed all these and put nothing in their stead, and now 
the flower of France’s youth is paying a heavy toll. 


Germany.—The greatest list of war fatalities was 
published at Berlin on September 14. It contained the 
names of 784 who had fallen in battle, besides the 

wounded and missing. These lists 
Quiet Determination are drawn up with great accuracy 

and in conformity with German 
order and precision. The total of all the fatalities pub- 
lished up to September 14 amounted to 4,184 killed, 
15,985 wounded and 5,070 missing. Many of the latter 
have probably been captured. Though serious enough, 
and of course not complete, the lists sufficiently indicate 
the liberties taken by different war bureaus or the press 
in reporting the German losses. The country is quiet and 
determined, confident of victory. Mothers and wives are 
heroically making sacrifices and supplying the places of 
the men as far as is necessary. Neutral foreigners are 
treated with the greatest consideration, and a meeting 
was held by the last named at Basel to protest against 
the misrepresentations of the foreign press in their re- 
gard. The economic and legal provisions made to pre- 
vent all waste, confusion or financial entanglements and 
to provide for all who may be in want because of the 
war indicate the calm determination with which the 
German people are facing the present crisis, for which 
they disclaim all responsibility. As understood by them, 
it is a war, not of the German Kaiser, but of the German 
people, in defense of national existence. 

Bishop von Keppler ciearly states the view of the 
entire nation regarding the war: 

Until the last moment our Emperor, in his most sincere love 
of peace, made every attempt to turn aside 
this evil. His efforts were atrociously 
frustrated and nothing remained to be 
done except to call to arms the entire population of Germany for 
the defence of the Fatherland. 


While rejoicing in the magnificent answer given by the 
people to the royal call, the Bishop exhorts them ear- 


View of 
German People 





nestly to penance and reminds them of the growth of im- 
morality and irreligion which has been witnessed in Ger- 
many as in other countries. The time of trial is there- 
fore likewise to be made a time of penance and seli-ex- 
amination. 


Great Britain — The nation is pulsing with enthusiastic 
patriotism. For a while there was gloom over the land, 
but the encouraging words of Kitchener and the reports 

of General French have caused hopes 

The Nation’s Pulse to leap high. The Britons are deter- 

mined to win and are leaving no 
stone unturned to accomplish their purpose. The Times 
has struck a discordant note by insisting that proper care 
is not taken of the families of soldiers. On the other 
hand, there has been no lack of generosity on the part 
of the people toward Belgian refugees. Convents are 
sheltering orphans, Oxford has offered to care for the 
children of Louvain professors, charitable ladies are col- 
lecting funds for the relief of the needy, and altogether 
a magnificent spirit of self-sacrifice is displayed. Car- 
dinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, was received at 
Buckingham palace by King George, after he had been 
greeted by 50,000 Catholics. In replying to an address 
of welcome his Eminence said in part: 

Our country is laid waste, but with God’s help we shall 
raise it from its ruins. I invite our countless sympathizers 
in Great Britain to come to Brussels, Louvain and Malines 
and celebrate with us in our restored cathedrals and municipal 
buildings the triumph of the cause of justice, the cause of 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Russia, and of Belgium, which, 
having sustained the first shock, will be the foremost in cele- 
brating the final victory. 


The King expresed the conviction of the nation in his 
speech proroguing Parliament: 


My Lords and Gentlemen—I address you in circumstances 
that call for action rather than for speech. After every en- 
deavor had been made by my Government to preserve the 
peace of the world I was compelled, in the assertion of 
treaty obligations deliberately set at naught and for the pro- 
tection of the public law of Europe and the vital interests 
of my empire, to go to war. 

My navy and my army have with unceasing vigilance, cour- 
age, and skill sustained, in association with our gallant and 
faithful Allies, a just and righteous cause. From every part 
of my empire there has been a spontaneous and enthusiastic 
rally to our common flag. . . . 

My Lords and Gentlemen, we are fighting for a worthy 
purpose, and we shall not lay down our arms until that pur- 
pose has been fully achieved. 


This sentiment is universal: in it the Britons find con- 
solation in the hour of trial. 


Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill has at length been 
placed on the Statute Book, and in the form in which 
it first passed the House of Commons. However. an 

accompanying bill provides that it 
shall not come into operation until 
one year has elapsed or the present 
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war is concluded, before which time an amending bill 
shall be introduced to satisfy the claims of Ulster Protes- 
tants. This measure, it is said, will be on the lines of 
finance and representation, and not of territorial exclu- 
Sir E. Carson announced that when war was 
over Ulster would battle for its old demands, and Mr. 
Bonar Law promised to support him. Mr. Redmond 
invited Mr. Asquith to stand beside him at a recruiting 
meeting in Dublin, and he has since issued a call to Irish- 
men to join the British forces in a separate brigade. 
Mr. O’Brien has been preaching the same doctrine and 
urging the Volunteers to join the allied forces in France. 
The Dublin Freeman and Independent have been also 
advocating recruiting, but the influential Leader, with 
most of the provincial organs, insists that the Volunteers 
are for the defence of Ireland only, that English mis- 
government has denuded Ireland of its best manhood 
and the remnants have given England more soldiers than 
they can spare; that with the opportunity given by the 
war of building up Irish industries the recruits that Ire- 
land needs are for flour and textile mills and factories and 
tilled fields—recruits for the production and use of Irish 
manufactured hose, soap, 
matches, glass, furniture ploughs, etc., and guns; that 
the Carsonites and the landlords and office-holders who 
alone have benefited by the Empire should go and fight 
for it. The Volunteer Committee and 
Colonel Moore, the chief organizing officer, have declared 
that the Government has given them neither arms nor 
authorization and the organization is for Ireland exclu- 
sively and not for wars outside of it. 


sion, 





woolens, clothes, shoes, 


Provisional 


Mexico.—On September 15 President Wilson ordered 
the withdrawal of the American army from Vera Cruz. 
“This action is taken,” he stated, “in view of the entire 
removal of the circumstances that 
were thought to justify the occupa- 
tion.” The withdrawal was expected 
to take place about October 1, but General Funston urged 
that the evacuation be deferred till October 10, as there 
are some 25,000 refugees in Vera Cruz who must be given 
a chance to leave the city before it is entered by the Con- 
stitutionalists. The Bishop of Los Angeles asked the 
State Department at Washington to offer relief and pro- 
tection to the 400 or 500 priests and nuns who have 
sought safety within the American lines at Vera Cruz, 
but he was informed that as our Government could un- 
dertake to transport to a place of safety none but Ameri- 
cans, their coreligionists would have to give those 400 or 
more refugees the assistance that is needed. Carranza 
has made unlawful their presence in Mexico, so they can 
not safely remain at Vera Cruz. Recognition of the 
new Republic by this country is reported to be near. 
This will complete the present triumph of the Constitu- 
tionalists, and Mexico will be practically without priests, 
a consummation for which a faction in Mexico and in 
the United States expended much energy. Some day 


The Army 
Ordered Home 





the inner history of this monstrous injustice will be made 
public. In the meantime God bides His time. 

When Sir Lionel Carden, the retiring British Minister 
to Mexico, was asked by some interviewers, on Septem- 
ber 16, what he thought of the American troops’ retire- 


ment from the country, he is re- 
ported to have answered: 


Another 
“Indiscretion” 


There is no law and order in Mexico now. The land is in 
a state of anarchy. Even in Mexico City there are no courts 
and no protection for citizens unless they have influence with 
those in power. The Carranza soldiery can walk into a house 
and take what they want and the owner has no redress what- 
ever. If he makes trouble he is apt to be executed without 
even the formality of a court-martial. There is not even 
martial law in the capital. A pretty good police force of 
about 4,000 men was maintained by the Huerta Government, 
but these men were discharged by Carranza when he took 
charge of things. It is a desperate shame that the 
United States forces are to be withdrawn. Taking them out 
will leave many Americans stranded in a lawless country. 
Hundreds went to Vera Cruz and are still there. How they 
are going to get out just now is a problem. Where President 
Wilson got his information which led to the withdrawal I 
do not know. I have been informed, however, that the 
President has sometimes refused to receive information con- 
cerning the situation which did not coincide with the facts 
as stated by his envoys. 


Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador, made 
haste to assure our Government that the retiring Minis- 
ter’s remarks were quite “unauthoritative,’ and Sir 
Lionel sent a message from his outgoing steamer that 
he had said nothing reflecting on the Administration’s 
Mexican policy, and explaining that he considered the 
condition of affairs in that country “deplorable” rather 
than “desperate.” The interviewers, however, maintain 
he was correctly reported in the first instance. 

The party of refugees that reached San Francisco on 
September 9, who were expelled from Guadalajara by 
Manuel Dieguez, the Constitutionalist leader, made 
statements like the following: 

General Manuel Dieguez, with 30,000 
men, took Guadalajara on July 8th, and, 
after executing as many of the Federals as he could find in the 
city, turned his attention to the church. Dieguez first de- 
manded $1,000,000 Mexican from the dignitaries of the church. 
later increasing his demand to $5,000,000. Wealthy citi- 
zens paid a portion of the sum. Then eighty priests were 
thrown into jail and held incommunicado for ten days. At the 
conclusion of this time they were released and ordered to leave. 
Under an armed escort of soldiers the party was put on a train 
and taken to Colima, where it was held for three weeks of terror 
and uncertainty. 


The Refugees’ 
Testimony 


The religious secured with great difficulty and at 
great expense passage to San Francisco on a Mexican 
steamer, and had to endure cruel hardships during the 
voyage. If a hundred Protestant preachers and deacon- 
esses had been thus treated by the Constitutionalists, 
when would the American people hear the last of the 
outrage ? 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


An Attitude and a Faet 


There are in the number of our American citizens 
many whose attitude toward religion may be summed 
up somewhat as follows: “All religious teaching is 
good ; and all ways of serving the Divine Majesty, pleas- 
ing to God. Out of these various ways each is free to 
choose the way that suits him best: This class of men 
are not altogether irreligious; they admit God’s right to 
be worshiped, and if somewhat inclined to be lax in the 
practice of their own chosen form of worship, are at 
least tolerant of others. They are ready to admit that 
Christianity has many attractive features, but at the 
same time they concede that over other types of mind 
the mystic ascetism of Buddhism might exercise a more 
potent charm. If the members of their families choose 
to take up with a passing religious fad such as Christian 
Science, they see no harm in their doing so. It pleases 
them, they say, and does them good; let them follow 
their bent. They profess to have a broad view of re- 
ligion, intolerance to their minds is synonymous with 
narrowness. In fact, their only objection to the active 
practice of religious belief lies in this, that it seems to 
lead to bigotry and fanaticism. As a logical consequence 
of such ideas, they abstain from giving their children any 
religious instruction, preferring to leave them free to 
choose for themselves when they shall have grown old 
enough to know their own minds. Should the boy finally 
elect to join no sect whatever, but to live according to 
the dictates of his own unaided reason, the father has no 
serious objection to make ; most men of his acquaintance 
are doing the same; but as for the girl, he would prefer 
that she be given something of a religious bias, though 
its particular character matters but little, for the reason 
that irreligious women are not exactly in good form. 

As a contrast and a rebuke to this attitude of mind 
there exists a fact, a fact that might well be called the 
compelling fact of Christianity. For nineteen hundred 
years, more or less, it has been claimed that God has 
revealed a religion, which in the divine economy was 
to supplant all previous religions and to be henceforth 
the only religion in which God wished to be served. 
This claim is a fact, it has been made continuously for 
many centuries in almost every portion of the globe, and 
is put forward to-day by hundreds of millions of people 
of every race and condition. Men who differ in every- 
thing else unite in saying that God has revealed such 
a religion, and that in it exclusively does He take 
pleasure. It simply can not be denied that such a claim is 
made. A very large portion of the inhabitants of the 
world are advancing it to-day, and the same has been 
done for centuries. It is confidently and persistently 
stated by untold multitudes of serious-minded persons 
that the freedom which is still acted on by the class of 








people whose attitude was outlined at the beginning of 
this paper, has been permanently abolished, and that in 
its place has been substituted an obligation binding on 
every human creature. This, they assert, moreover, has 
been done by the clear, direct, and indubitable interven- 
tion and command of God. What is more, these same 
millions of people are ready to lay down their lives rather 
than give up their belief, a thing that has been repeatedly 
done in the past. This fact challenges investigation. 
Honest seekers after truth are bound to look into the 
grounds on which such a claim is made. Evidently it 
has foundation. No one will deny that only those re- 
ligious teachers are true teachers, and to be followed, 
who teach what God requires; and one is not free to 
serve God as he individually pleases, but only as God 
commands. It is an undoubted fact that the claim is 
made that God has so signified His pleasure. 

Despite this, the attitude of mind to which we take 
exception is by no means uncommon, and is making 
alarming inroads on every class of society. Men are 
ceasing to be interested in God. There was a time when 
our fellow-citizens were so interested that they fought 
all who did not think as themselves, but it is a far cry 
to that distant day. Nowadays they simply do not care. 
sut we Catholics do care. We have a vision that they 
have not, we possess a heritage that we must not lose. 
Our neighbors once had it, too, but it has slipped out of 
their hands; we must hold it tight, lest it slip out of ours, 

J. HarpinG FIsHer, s.J. 


4 


The Milestones of Civilization 


Catholic schools are the milestones which mark the 
progress of the Church of Christ in her onward march 
of triumph. But they tell of even more than this. They 
indicate the progress of civilization itself, of that true 
Christian civilization which, as it owes its beginning to 
the Catholic Church, must owe to her likewise its preser- 
vation. 

3efore the days of Christianity, side by side with the 
divinely regulated but often rebellious government of 
the chosen people of God, there was a civilization, as 
men term it, in the pagan lands of Greece and Rome. 
Its literature and art are still the wonder of the world. 
But of what true profit could be a culture which, for those 
enjoying it, meant nothing more than outward refinement 
and inward vice. The hearts of men were filled like 
hollow graves with foulness and impurity, cruelty was 
the law of the land, the overwhelming proportion of the 
inhabitants of those marble cities were groaning beneath 
the serviture of heartless masters, woman had no dignity, 
childhood no sanctity and human life itself no value. 
The Church came and the face of the earth was changed. 
In proportion, however, as men and governments lapsed 
in their loyalty to her the conditions of paganism once 
more returned. What, then, we well may ask, can in our 
day be the fruit of schools and colleges and universities 
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withdrawn from all true religious guidance, if not to 
bring back again, under new forms, the so-called civiliza- 
tion of a pagan age? What wonder that already there 
has sprung up in our midst “the new paganism.” 

(o whom shall our country look for help in these 
dangers, for light amid this darkness, for truth amid 
these errors, if not to the Catholic Church with her Cath- 
olic schools? What was the first Christian school if not 
the school of the Apostles, where Christ Himself was 
the teacher? To-day He still remains the one Supreme 
Educator in every Catholic school throughout the land. 
All other teachers, if they worthily fulfil their function, 
are His mouthpiece, forming souls to His likeness. 


The little child, says a great prelate, that is familiar with 
his catechism is really more enlightened on truths that should 
come home to every rational mind than the most profound 
philosophers of pagan antiquity, or even than many so-called 


philosophers of our times. He has mastered the great prob- 


lem of life; he knows his origin, his sublime destiny, and the 
means of attaining it—a knowledge which no human science 


can impart without the light of revelation. 


It may be well to meet here an objection which may 
once have seemed formidable, but which now is anti- 
quated. The Catholic school, it was often said, is in- 
ferior to the public school. -Whatever justification there 
may have been for such remarks, at a time when Catholics 
found it more difficult than at present to bear up beneath 
the double burden of supporting the public school and 
their own institutions, this criticism can, as a rule, be 
accounted for now only by ignorance or prejudice. 
Where contests have taken place between public and 
Catholic schools the latter have not only shown their 
ability to cope with their rivals, but have very frequently 
demonstrated their unquestionable superiority. That 
an added religious training should likewise under normal 
circumstances help to bring about a more adequate secu- 
lar education is evident at first glance from the very 
development of character which the former implies. 

The Catholic Church indeed has spared no toil and 
pains and sacrifice to give to Catholic children the best 
secular as well as the only true religious education. Her 
schools are supplied with the ‘most devoted educators, 
men and women who have vowed their lives to this 
service purely for the love of God, and because they are 
convinced of its imperative necessity for the salvation 
of souls. Nothing is left undone to train pupils in the 
most sound and thorough methods of modern pedagogy. 
For the sake of Christ teachers spend themselves, their 
talents, their affections, their energies upon the children 
committed to their care. They behold in them the image 
of God. They recognize in them the temples of the Holy 
Spirit. Where secular teachers are employed they are 
chosen for their moral worth as well as for their intel- 
lectual attainments. They are more than mere in- 
structors. Their hearts, too, have caught something of 
that love of the Heart of Christ which claims the little 
Ones as peculiarly its own and will not lightly condone the 








terrible negligence of parents who defy its loving demand: 
“Suffer the little children to come to Me and forbid 
them not.” 

The learning which the world possesses to-day it owes 
to the Catholic Church. The missions and monasteries 
of the Middle Ages were the forerunners of the present 
Catholic schools. Had the Church not loved learning, 
it would only have been necessary for her to have re- 
mained passive and the hordes of barbarians would have 
swept away every monument of human wisdom and art. 
It was the monks who transmitted to us the learning and 
literature of antiquity. The universities erected by the 
Church were visited by larger numbers of students 
than any of the famous institutions of our day. Her men 
of genius were among the greatest the world has ever 
known, a Dante, a Michael Angelo, a Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, and others equally great in literature, art and 
theology are hers. 

If we turn to the sciences we again find Catholic 
scholars distinguished in every field. It is only necessary 
to mention a few such names as Pasteur, Mendel, Roent- 
gen, Marconi, Volta, Galvani, Coulomb, Ampére, De- 
ville, to show that Catholics, in spite of every disad- 
vantage, have in modern times still retained their emi- 
nence in the sciences whose first glorious homes, in many 


‘instances, were the early Catholic schools patronized by 


the Sovereign Pontiffs. Though despoiled, persecuted, 
maligned, robbed of her seats of learning, and even for- 
bidden by certain laws to educate her sons, as was the 
case in England, the Church has nevertheless continued 
her efforts to hold aloft the torch of knowledge, that by 
its light she may lead men to the one infallible truth. 
Secular learning can indeed be for her only a means to 
the supreme end for which we were created. “The 
unlettered saintly peasant in the wilds of Donegal or 
Connemara,” as a recent writer has truly said, “is im- 
measurably nearer to the ideal which the Church must 
ever labor to produce than the highly cultured, intel- 
lectual unbeliever.” Of true science the Church need 
never have any fear, while her divinely revealed truths 
can only be a help to the scholar by safeguarding him 
against false theories and rash conclusions. Between 
divine truth and scientific facts there can never be any 
contradiction. The God of revelation is likewise the 
God of nature. Again, therefore, the Catholic school 
offers the scientist the best advantages. 

Sound learning, in fine, is the principle of the Catholic 
school. It safeguards the child, as far as possible, against 
the educational fads and follies of our day. Some of 
these may imply no more than a waste of time and 
energy. Others are positively harmful. Not a few are 
utterly pernicious to the moral and spiritual life of our 
children. The duty of parents to send their children. to 
Catholic schools, and only to Catholic schools, was per- 
haps never more imperative than at the present critical 
hour. 

JoserpH HUuSSLEIN, S.J. 
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Prophecy and Portent 


There were prophets, true and false, even in the days 
of St. Paul. But these had no pen, and posterity knows 
nothing of their message. 
ceeding ages, the prophecy of Edward the Confessor, 
dealing with the defection of England from the Holy See 
and the subsequent reestablishment of the hierarchy, the 
prophecy of St. Malachy concerning the Popes, and the 
prophecy of St. Paul of the Cross on the conversion of 
England, have been preserved by a piety which need not 
be called credulous. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were particularly prolific in what may be termed 
minor prophets. It is a curious fact that the prophecies 
of this period insist, as was noted by the late Mr. E. H. 
Thompson, upon a peculiar connection between the for- 
tunes of France and the Holy See, and upon the dominant 
part which the eldest daughter of the Church is destined 
to fill in the history of the world. All agree that a ter- 
rible convulsion in the social and religious order is im- 
minent. Deep-rooted impiety will flourish for a time, and 
will arm nation against nation in a struggle unto death. 
Crippled in her mission the Church will seem barely to 
survive, but at the close of these wars the most glorious 
triumph of all her splendid history awaits her. 

One of these prophecies seems to refer to the present 
war between the nations of Europe. It is attributed to 
a certain Pére Necktou, who, after the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus, lived as a member of the secular clergy 
at Poititrs, where he died in the first decade of the last 
century. It is claimed that, in a prophecy never com- 
mitted to writing, he foretold the French Revolution. 
The prophecy, which has been preserved, is, in part, as 
follows: 

As when the fig-tree begins to sprout, it is a certain sign that 
summer is near, so when England begins to wane in power, the 
destruction of Paris shall be near at hand. Blood shall flow in 
several large cities. It will be like a little general judgment. 
During this revolution which shall very likely be general and not 
confined to France, Paris shall be destroyed so completely, that, 
twenty years afterward, fathers walking over its ruins with their 
children, these will inquire what that place was. To whom they 
will answer: My child that was formerly a great city which God 
has destroyed for her crimes. England shall in her turn, experi- 
ence a more frightful revolution than France. It shall continue 
so long as to give France time to recover her strength, when she 
will help England to return to order and peace. The triumph 
of the Church will then be so complete that nothing like it has 
ever been ‘seen before. 


A second prophecy of this kind is connected with the 
name of Blessed Andrew Bobola of the Society of Jesus. 
It is related that in the year 1819, the blessed martyr ap- 
peared to a Polish Dominican Father, whose fruitful 
ministry had been suppressed by the Russian Govern- 
ment. In his distress he called upon his martyred fellow- 
countryman to hasten the day of his country’s deliverance 
from oppression. As he slept the martyr appeared to 
him, and bade him look forth 


upon a great plain covered with Russian, Turkish, French, Eng- 
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lish, Austrian and Prussian armies, all fighting furiously against 
one another. Not being able to understand what it meant, the 
blessed martyr explained in these words: “When the war which 
you see shall end, then the Kingdom of Poland shall be re- 
established, and I shall be acknowledged as its principal patron.” 

What credence is to be given these and similar private 
prophecies and revelations, whether they deal with purely 
secular, or with ecclesiastical concerns? A very simple 
rule has been laid down by Benedict XIV, in his famous 
treatise on “Heroic Virtue.” Quoting with approbation 
the words of Cardinal Cajetan, the learned Pontiff says 
that “no credence is to be publicly given him who says 
that he has privately received a mission from God, unless 
he confirms it by a miracle or a special testimony of the 
Holy Scriptures.” And as to the measures or practices 
urged by the alleged prophet, he says: 

He [Cajetan] distinguishes between a prophet who enjoins or 
advises them according to the laws of the Universal Church, 
and a prophet Wo does the same without reference_to these 
laws. In the firs” case, every man may abound in his own sense 
whether or not to direct his actions according to the will of the 
prophet. In the second case the prophet is not to be listened to. 
(Heroic Virtue, IIT, 192.) 

The rule is simple. If the prophet’s message is in 
keeping with the discipline and teaching of the Church, 
“every man may abound in his own sense.” If the 
prophet speaks without reference to these standards, he 
is a false prophet, not to be listened to. 

No private revelation or prophecy has ever received a 
sanction from the Church, binding Catholics to accept it. 
Without the gift of prophecy in her members, the Church, 
a perfect society, efficaciously attains her end. To teach 
infallibly, to rule with power, to decide with final au- 
thority, to feed the flock with Christ’s saving doctrine, is 
the office given her by her Founder. Her faithfulness to 
this mission, guaranteed by the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit, secures to her children all the means of 
salvation and sanctification appointed by Jesus Christ. 
Yet she admits, that if He so wishes, God can raise up 
prophets, not to add to the deposit of Faith, which is 
for ever closed, nor to usurp her function of teaching and 
ruling, but to urge, under her direction, the use of these 
means of salvation. 

Prophecy will always exert a strange fascination over 
the minds of men. Living in his cramped world of 
sense-perception, man is ever striving to peer behind the 
veil which hides the future. His little circle of the 
present he knows. Memory, most poetic of the faculties, 
can throw over the dead past the light of an Easter morn. 
Only the future is a dark and undiscovered bourne; or 
if, now and then, his fancy bodies forth the scenes to 
which Time momentarily brings him nearer, these are all 
in a land dimly discerned in the mist of his hopes and 
his fears, or in a realm so bright that he feels it is fitter 
far for fairies or for angels than for a mortal born into a 
vale of tears. Of the dark days after which the world 
shall drop from its orbit, to wander, unpeopled, through 
illimitable fields of space, the Evangelists have drawn a 
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picture in Christ’s own words. Christian revelation tells 
us much of the eternal city of God in holy Sion, where 
Christ, our deathless King, reigns for ever. But the story 
of the intervening years, when men and nations live their 
lives and go to death, God has written only in the great 
Book which mortals can not read. We can but busy our- 
selves, often unprofitably, in scanning the signs of the 
times. “Tell us, when shall these things be?’ And ever 
the answer comes, “It is not yours to know what the 
Father had placed in His counsels.” For most of us a 
knowledge of the future would not be a knowledge 
profitable unto godliness. It is our merit to wait with 
patience and vigilance until the midnight, and the great 
cry, “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh!” And then we 


shall go forth to meet Him. Paut L. BLAKELY, s.J. 


A True Reformer 


The eyes and the heart of Catholic Spain are still lov- 
ingly turned to Avila and Alba de Tormes, the cradle and 
the tomb of St. Teresa. Next March, the whole country 
will celebrate the fourth centenary of the birth of this 
extraordinary woman, and the month after, the 300th 
anniversary of the decree of Pope Paul V, conferring 
upon her the title of Blessed. In the Apostolic letter re- 
cently sent to the great Carmelite Order, the late Holy 
Father, Pius X, has admirably analyzed her virtues and 
heroic sanctity. It is a noble panegyric and a timely 
warning. : 

The life of this true reformer is a storehouse of les- 
sons and examples. A child of the “Siglo de Oro,” the 
golden age of Spain’s national life, a contemporary of 
Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, of Lope de 
Vega, Cervantes and Herrera, a mystic, the second 
founder almost of her order, Teresa of Jesus is a living 
power in the Church and the world to-day. By her in- 
fluence and example, and by the saintly lives of her 
daughters, she still continues the work she so nobly be- 
gan three hundred years ago. 

When Teresa was born, the Christian republic was 
facing one of its greatest trials, the Protestant revolt of 
the sixteenth century. Few movements have had such 
far-reaching results. Entire nations were dragged from 
the centre of unity. In spite of laudable elements, the 
Renaissance had prepared the way, by its pagan atmos- 
phere, its skeptical sneers, its rationalism. Reformation, 
based on the shifting foundations of private judgment, 
sowed the seeds of an exaggerated individualism. Its 
first onset, produced, for a while at least, some disorder 
in the Catholic ranks. But the Church had the promises 
of Christ and was ‘not to fail. Even before the Protes- 
tant rebellion, she had begun a serious reform. 

In this revival, Teresa, a true reformer, had a large 
share. She felt that the forces of the revolt had to be 
fought from within. While others were to preach the truth 
from the lecture room, the pulpit and the press, and 
grapple with the enemy in open warfare, the Virgins of 





Carmel, in their lonely retreats, by their penance, austeri- 
ties and prayer, were to beg the Master to bless their 
labors and their toils. With a simplicity and unction, 
and a charm unsurpassed perhaps in Christian litera- 
ture, Teresa has given the story of her work in the 
“Book of the Foundations.” In every Carmel, she saw 
a rampart against.the foe. In building its walls, she 
never quailed before difficulty or trial. She knew neither 
weakness nor fear. “I am ready,” she once said, “to 
yield if my conscience declares a thing to be wrong; but 
except for the fear of sin, I am afraid of nothing.” 

The account of her foundations at Medina, Valladolid, 
Burgos, Salamanca, Segovia, Seville, is a heroic story, 
in which through anxiety, persecution, suffering of body 
and soul, this lion-hearted daughter of the warriors of 
the Cid, moves serenely to her end, and by God’s visible 
protection, to success and victory. Virtues seemingly 
antithetical adorn her soul. With heavenly visions and 
seraphic ardors, we find a marvelous sense of equili- 
brium and order. She had a gift absolutely lacking in 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Carlostadt, Bucer and the 
pseudo-reformers. These were fanatics. Such men never 
do God's work. Teresa was perfectly balanced, rea- 
sonable and calm. She had the sanity of true genius. 
She had received from God the gift of an upright soul. 
She saw life with a glance virgin of all bias and obliquity. 
She had majestic flight and the keen vision of the eagle, 
the simplicity and the tenderness of the dove. In “The 
Interior Castle,” she maps out the loftiest crests and the 
furthermost poles of mysticism. In “The Fc.ndations,” 
she displays a business-like, almost infallible instinct for 
practical affairs. Dupanloup admired in her, “a lumi- 
nous intellect, a vivid imagination, an ardent soul,” three 
powers rarely united, but in her reaching perfection. 
Reformers frequently forget to reform themselves. Not 
so Teresa. Her work was effective, because, in her own 
heart, she lived the principles and ideals which she tried 
to revive. And the heart of Teresa was “the noblest, the 
purest, the tenderest heart with which woman has ever 
been endowed.” 

Teresa is a true reformer still. Guided by her prin- 
ciples and strengthened by her example, her daughters, 
by their saintly and mortified lives, ennoble, edify and 
protect the world. Her writings are a well-head of 
inspiration and holiness. “For in them,” says the late 
Holy Father, “this renowned mistress of piety points out 
a safe path of Christian life from its inception up to the 
consummation and perfection of virtue; she sets down 
accurately the ways best suited for correcting vicious 
habits, quelling boisterous passions, and effacing the 
defilements of sin; and she puts before the reader every 
enticement to virtue.” In every line she speaks with the 
accuracy of a doctor and theologian, the noble simplicity 
of a high-born lady of Spain, and the fiery ardor of 
that heart which a seraph had deeply wounded with the 
love of God. 

On her death bed, Teresa spoke two words, one a 
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sublimely tender expression of that love; the second, a 
touching cry of humility and obedience. When the 
Blessed Sacrament was brought to her, by a supreme 
effort she lifted herself from her bed, and with the dawn- 
ling light of eternity on her beautiful countenance, ex- 
claimed, in a cry of ecstatic rapture: ‘Now, my God, is 
the time for us to see each other.” And after repeating 
the Psalmist’s cry for mercy, she added: “At least, my 
God, I am a child of Thy Church. I die a daughter of 
Thy Church.” 

To her countrymen, the Maid of Avila has ever been 
the object of the most enthusiastic and chivalrous de- 
votion. Her writings were placed near those of St. Au- 
gustine, in a precious casket in the Escurial, and the 
Kings of Spain carried the key. Regiments, which have 
brevetted Our Lady, a Captain-General, carry Teresa 
on their muster-rolls as a colonel of artillery. Artists 
have reproduced her features and told the story of her 
miracles and her life. The country folk still point out 
the inns where she stayed on her journeys, and Avila and 
Alba de Tormes welcome throngs of pilgrims to her 
shrine. One hundred and fifty years after her death, 
her body was exhumed and the Collar of the Golden 
Fleece pinned over that pure and queenly heart. When 
they write even of-her simplest letters, Luis de Leon 
and Menendez Pelayo surpass themselves. Juan Valers, 
the exquisite but skeptical author of “Pepita Ximenes,” 
constantly carried one of her volumes about him. The 
great Leibnitz, though a Protestant, spoke of her with 
admiration. Bossuet composes in her honor one of his 
noblest panegyrics. Crashaw in his “Flaming Heart,” 
sings her praises in stanzas which have found a place in 
every anthology of English verse. Mgr. Benson says that 
in the strange regions of the mystical life, she reigns 
supreme. In his Apostolic Letter, Pope Pius X, with 
masterly strokes, briefly paints her portrait; her sera- 
phic love for the Person of Christ, her hunger for,the 
Blessed Sacrament, her Faith, her devotion and submis- 
sion to the Church, her firm grasp of the principles of 
ascetical and mystical theology. Recalling the words of 
the Bull of her Canonization by Gregory XV, he ex- 
claims: “The Lord so filled her with the spirit of wis- 
dom and intellect and with the treasures of His grace, 
that, as a star in the firmament, her splendor will shine 
in the house of God for all eternity.” 

Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


The Church’s Reserves 


We hear of wars and rumors of wars, and the end is 
not yet. One can, indeed, think of little else at present. 
The issue of the great struggle is not certain, and 
among the uncertain or at present unknown elements 
making for success or failure, there is one that stands 
forth vital in its importance. A nation can depend upon 
its regulars ; it knows their training, their efficiency, their 
valor. They will be the leaders in the campaign, and it 





feels that they can be depended upon. But their num- 
bers are limited and the struggle is a tremendous one; 
how about the reserves? Can the nation depend upon 
them, will they come to the front in sufficient numbers, 
and will they be of the stuff of which victors are made, 
fighting for the flag with their hearts in the fight? 

And, then, what of that other struggle, one fully as 
great as the great war of Europe, greater, indeed? The 
Church is militant. She must be, for the enemies of her 
Lord and of her Christ are in the field. In the Church, 
as in each warring Power of Europe, one of the great 
questions at the present moment is: How about the re- 
serves, will they take up the fight under the leadership 
of the regulars, and will they keep at it, not losing their 
courage? A real fight is on, and it is as true in our own 
as in the world’s war that, though peace is to be longed 
for, the present duty is to fight, and to fight hard, that 
peace may be won in the end. The Church’s regulars 
we know, a clergy of whose work and of whose leader- 
ship we are proud. But think of the work to be done! 
What are they among so many, in face of the vast forces 
arrayed against us? What, then, of the American laity, 
the laymen and the laywomen, how are they answering 
the call to the colors? Upon that answer will depend 
in no-small measure the turn of the tide of battle. 

We of the laity know, as well as our leaders know, 
that we are not, as a body, doing the work we might do. 
Why? Indifference, lack of interest? Partly, perhaps. 
But partly, also, inertia and a lack of knowledge of what 
is to be done and of what the layman can do. The old 
way was to leave it all to the clergy, barring, of course, 
our necessary part in contributing funds. And once 
there was a reason for that. The Church in her earlier 
stages in this country had not the need of the laymen’s 
work which she has to-day, nor were there large num- 
bers of the laity with the necessary education, time or 
opportunity to do very much. But times have changed. 
The need is a crying one, and the laity who could be on 
the fighting line are no longer few in numbers. The 
Church is, as the true Church must be, the Church of 
the people. “To the poor the Gospel is preached.” But 
we have. now also a great and an increasing class of 
laymen who are, by their education and intelligence, and 
through their mingling in the activities of the social and 
public life of the day, fitted to form a force on which 
the Church should count in her work for the bodies and 
the souls of men. 

“What can we do?” How about works of philan- 
thropy, Catholic charity for the sick and the suffering 
poor, boys’ clubs and settlement work? Have we looked 
for and done our part in at least some of these? Philan- 
thropy is not the whole of religion, but it is a part. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these.” 
We must make clear before all the world our real 
ization of Christian brotherhood and thus take away the 
reproach that the Catholic laity apparently care less for 
this spirit of Christ in the world than others do. We 
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should study the Catholic past and be able to show how 
the welfare of the poor has always been bound up with 
the Catholic Church. We can show by the evidence of 
non-Catholic scholars what Catholic brotherhood meant 
before the Reformation: 

On the whole, there were none of those extremes of poverty 
and wealth which have excited the astonishment of philanthro- 
pists and are exciting the indignation of workmen. The age, 
it is true, had its discontents and these discontents were ex- 
pressed forcibly and in a startling manner. But of poverty that 
perishes unheeded, of willingness to do honest work and a lack 
of opportunity, there was I'ttle or none. The essence of life in 


England during the days cf the Plantagenets and Tudors was 
that every one knew his neighbor and that every one was his 
brother's keeper—(“The Economic Interpretation of History,” 


Prof. Thorold Rogers.) 


Catholicism is also a life, the extension of Christ’s life 
in the world. “He went about doing good.” If we could 
bring back some of that championship of the poor in 
their wrongs, of that interdependence and mutual help 
of the classes which was the note of Catholic times, in- 
stead of the exploitation one of another of later days, we 
should do more than verbal logic can do to kill the delu- 
sions and destroy the poison of socialism. 

We live in a world sick and hungry for basic prin- 
ciples, for some firm standing ground, for principles of 
action that do not fluctuate and waver, leaving the soul 
bewildered with uncertainty, for some clear philosophy 
of life; in other words, for the Catholic faith. What is 
our responsibility here? Certainly, first of all, to know 
our faith, not to stop with the elementary and rudimen- 
tary knowledge of childhood, but to read and to study, 
and, as we do in other subjects, to keep abreast of the 
times, to follow the most recent literature, to be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in us. Then, to en- 
courage and support the Catholic press, to answer public 
attacks on the Church when we can get a hearing and 
can adequately perform our task, to spread Catholic 
literature and to answer the private inquiries which will 
surely come to us from perplexed and honest souls when 
we are fitted to give something real in return, 

To end with one practical suggestion. It is undoubt- 
edly often a lack of knowledge that makes a Catholic 
life unfruitful and barren of good works. If each of 
our Catholic weeklies could only have in every issue an 
exchange column, as it might be called, where the offers 
to work and the appeals for workers, in both local and 
general works, might find a place, how many earnest 
souls might meet their opportunities, how many weary 
pastors and leaders in God’s work might find their hands 
upheld and their hearts encouraged ! 

Jesse ALBERT Locke, 
Headmaster, Newman School. 


Louvain and Malines 


Some villages and even the old town of Louvain. with the 
exception of its beautiful Town Hall, had to be destroyed 
for the protection of my troops.—Reported Message of the 
Kaiser to President Wilson. 








In Malines, a peaceable undefended town, they ‘made a 
target of the Church of St. Rombaut, and Louvain has been 
burned by the Germans.—Cardinal Mercier. 


The facts contained in these excerpts are now verified, and 
the further statement of the distinguished Archbishop of 
Malines that other undefended towns have been bombarded 
and their churches given to the flames is in substantial agree- 
ment with the news reports. The loss of life and the multiple 
sufferings that such destruction must entail, especially on 
women and children, now and in the future, are immeasurably 
worse calamities than the demolition of the grandest buildings 
and libraries; but such matters, being as yet imperfectly 
ascertainable, may be left with the question of their justifi- 
cation to the historian. The property values in the cases men- 
tioned can be measured now, and it is of special interest to Catho- 
lics to reckon up their losses in the art and treasure that the 
piety and genius of the past had patiently amassed. 

Louvain was the centre of the woolen industry from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century when it boasted 2,400 
manufactories and 150,000 inhabitants, but early in the fifteenth 
it lost its leadership in trade to Brussels, and became instead 
the intellectual capital of Belgium. In 1425 its famous uni- 
versity received from Pope Martin V a universal charter 
which empowered it to receive students from all lands and 
confer degrees which entitled the recipients to teach every- 
where in Christendom. Embracing every department of law, 
medicine, philosophy, history, literature, the physical sciences, 
theology, Louvain in the sixteenth century had 6,000 students 
and forty affiliated colleges and was deemed the first uni- 
versity in Europe. Among its teachers at this period was 
Lipsius and Charles V’s tutor, Adrian Floris, who became Pope 
Adrian VI. It was the centre of Catholic orthodoxy; and its 
faculty stood firm against Austria’s repeated attempts to con- 
trol its teaching, particularly against Joseph II, who strove 
by force and wiles to impose on it his doctrine of imperial 
autocracy in Church and State. It had just won the battle 
against Joséphinism, when it was suppressed and confiscated 
by the French Revolutionists in 1797. 

The Dutch Government having established a State uni- 
versity in 1815, the Belgian bishops* determined to reopen 
Louvain as a free Catholic university, and in 1834 Pope 
Gregory XVI renewed the charter of Martin*V. Since that 
time it has enlarged its scope till, under the influence of Mgr. 
Mercier, now Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, its course com- 
prised all recognized branches of science, art and letters, 
theoretical and practical, ranging abreast and often in advance 
of the age in every avenue of thought. In addition to the 
usual university courses, it had specialties in social, political, 
diplomatic, comrhercial, colonial, moral, historical and 
archeological sciences; in agriculture, engineering, mining, 
architecture, arts, manufactures and all the applications of 
modern scientific invention. It had a well-stocked library 
and apparatus for every department, published over thirty 
periodicals, and its many and varied clubs and conferences, 
social, scientific and religious, brought it into active and 
healthy relations with modern life. 

The loss of its vast and well-selected library, the accumula- 
tion of ages of scholarship, has been deplored by the world 
of letters; the destruction of the institution itself will be felt 
more poignantly by many an American priest, and indeed 
by the whole American church, which owes to it many of its 


most distinguished bishops and missionaries. The Irish 
Church and people will feel it still more. In the penal days 
it was preeminently the seminary of Ireland. Archbishop 


Conry of Tuam, with the aid of Philip II of Spain, founded 
in 1616 the Irish college at Louvain, and from it went forth 
the majority of the heroic priests who saved the Faith in 
Ireland. There a Gaelic press was set up, and from it Ward, 
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Colgan and O’Clery, three of ‘the “Four Masters,” issued 
besides numerous works of Catholic defence, “Lives of the 
Irish -‘Saints” and “Irish Martyrology,” and moulded into 
shape the imperishable “Annals.” They and their successors 
had gathered into the library of the college the most valuable 
collection of Irish literary and historical records in or outside 
of Ireland. Some of these were transferred to Brussels by the 
Bollandists, whose Acta Sanctorum Ward had helped to initiate ; 
but all the rest is destroyed, and much of it is irreplace- 
able. When John Redmond assembled the Irish Catholics of 
London to do honor to Cardinal Mercier, he was paying a 
well-earned tribute to the University with which that prelate 
is identified; and the Cardinal’s cry of “God save Ireland” 
was but a prayer for the continuance of what Louvain had 
. helped powerfully to realize in the past, the saving of Ire- 
land’s spiritual life. 

There were many other famous libraries in Louvain, 
notably in the Halles, which had 100,000 volumes and was 
rated-among the most valuable in Belgium, in the Norbertian 
Abbaye du Parc, and in many other religious institutions. 
And art kept pace with learning and piety. The arches and 
pillars of the Halles, erected by the Clothmaker’s Guild in 
1317, bore testimony to the skill and enlightened taste of 
those benighted medievalists; and the noble halls and 
churches that arose from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, and the profusion of artistic paintings and pictured 
windows and carvings in wood and stone that adorned them, 
kept up the best traditions of Flemish art. The church of 
St. Pierre, and its rival in Gothic beauty, the famous Hotel 
de Ville, were*both coeval with the university. It is yet un- 
certain how much remains, if any, of the matchless wood 
carvings of St. Pierre’s pulpit and swinging doors, its copper 
font by Matsys, its glorious Gothic tabernacle by de Layens, 
the grand array of paintings and frescoes with which Deirick 
Bouts, Massys, Verhagen, der Weyden and the pupils of 
Memling and Van Dyck adorned its ten chapels and _ its 
tombs and walls, and the Virgin and Child statue of 1441, 
known as the Sedes Sapicentie, before which doctors of theology 
laid their professions of faith. The churches of St. Jaques 
and St. Gertrude of the 15th century, St. Michael’s erected 
by the Jesuits in the seventeenth, and St. Joseph's of the 
modern period, were fine specimens of architecture, and con- 
tained paintings, sculptures, mouldings and carvings by 
famous artists that can never be replaced. 

It isenot far from Louvain to Mechlin, the archiepiscopal 
see, whose famous cathedral was similar to St. Pierre in 
dimensions, but superior to it architecturally. A cruciform 
pile, harmoniously Gothic without and within, St. Rom- 
baut’s is, or was, 309 feet in length, has an area of 42,000 
square feet, and the modest-seeming clock at the head of 
its unfinished tower measured 49 feet in diameter. This 
colossal specimen of the finest Gothic art of the fourteenth 
century was erected to the memory of St. Romuald, the 
Irish apostle and martyr of that district, who is ranked by 
Pope Benedict XIV with the foremost Irish missionaries 
“who carried the Faith from Hibernia into other provinces 
and illumined it by their blood.” His life is represented in 
some thirty large paintings by early Flemish artists, and 
among other remarkable paintings is the altar-piece of the 
Crucifixion by Van Dyck. Its many monuments of art in- 
cluded a finely carved pulpit representing St. Paul’s con- 
version and the sweetest and richest chime of bells in 
Belgium. They will toll no more. 

Not merely in the large towns but in almost any ancient 
Belgian village one may light on artistic relics from the ages 
of faith and genius: a font, a pulpit, an altar, a precious 
painting, a beautiful guild-hall. The little village of Leau, 
southeast of Louvain, has a pure thirteenth century Gothic 





church that contains one of the finest tabernacles in the 
world, and the best existing collection of Gothic works in 
bronze. Among the small towns reported destroyed, Visé 
contained the Chasse de Hadelin, a masterpiece in silver 
relief work, and a pretty Hotel de Ville; Aerschot, a Gothic 
church with rich rood-loft and choir stalls, and an altar- 
piece by de Crayer; Termonde, two Van Dycks in its church 
of Notre Dame, a richly sculptured and five-gabled Hétel de 
Ville of the fourteenth century, and a monument to its towns- 
ian, Pére de Smedt, S.J., the American Indian missionary. 
The Calvinist fanatics, the armies of Spain and Holland, of 
Marlborough and Louis XIV, of the French Revolutionists 
who were said to have left nothing to the Belgians but eyes 
wherewith to weep, of Napoleon and the allies, all trampled 
on this land of industry and art, and left much destruction 
in their wake; but the towns and buildings we have noted, 
with their treasures, remained intact till now. 

Cardinal Mercier declared, and we can well believe it, that 
there is in the soul of the indomitable Belgian nation that 
which will raise from their ruins its cathedrals, towns and 
halls, and recreate them into beauty. The marvelous Hotel 
de Ville that looks down uninjured on the ashes of Louvain 
will be their inspiration. A model of Gothic harmonies, it 
is the world’s finest town-hall. The rich sculptures that 
lavishly enrich the three facades of its lofty stories; the 
countless statues in the triple line of niches that recite the 
many-centuried story of its prelates, princes, warriors, magis- ‘ 
trates, artists, scholars, saints; the supporting corbels that 
are embellished with connected scenes from the Old and 
New Testament in high relief; the interior frescoes and 
paintings and carvings with which Flemish art worthily 
commemorated Flemish patriotism and piety, present a living 
summary of past achievement that seems to’call out from stone 
and canvas for repetition. M. KENNY, S.J. 


Impressions of an American Refugee 
I 


The war came suddenly and as a. complete surprise. As 
early as the middle of July we had noticed the accumulation 
of empty passenger cars in the yards about Berlin, and the 
mysterious disappearance of most of the regular troops from 
the capital. They were silently hurried to the frontiers. We 
were aware of the tension in the foreign relations of Germany 
and the danger of international complications owing to 
Austria’s harsh note to Servia; but all these signs of the 
approaching storm had been observed once before, though 
they were not so pronounced, in the Balkan wars, and most 
people thought the storm would blow over again. 

The wave of indignation that swept Germany at the 
assassination of Francis Ferdinand was so intense that no 
one seemed to question the justice of Austria’s demands. 
Germany and her ally were undoubtedly in the right and 
Russia would not dare to abet the Servian “cutthroats.” Eng- 
land had seemingly entered upon a period of more friendly 
relations with the Fatherland; her officers had been present 
at the maneuvers of the German fleet off Kiel, and after being 
féted by the German navy officers, returned to England 
apparently to inaugurate an era of mutual understanding 
between the related nations. France was to be reckoned with 
as an enemy in the event of war; but it was known that 
neither France nor Russia was fully prepared. 

Toward the end of July martial law was declared in 
the Empire. The most stringent regulations were posted 
throughout the city by the military governor against espionage, 
damage to public works, tampering with the telegraph wires, 
keeping carrier pigeons, etc. Only post cards written in 
German were allowed in the mails: it was forbidden to speak 
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of the political situation over the telephone and no other 
language than German was to be used. I was once mer- 
cilessly switched off by the telephone girl for inadvertently call- 
ing “Hello” to a friend over the ’phone. 

This was beginning to look serious! 
ers, especially Russians, became the order of the day. 
members of a religious brotherhood, on their way to nurse 
the sick, were surrounded by an angry mob at the Jannowitz 
bridge, suspected of being Russian spies trying to dynamite 
the bridge. They had to be rescued by the police; at the, 
station they finally succeeded in identifying themselves as 
Germans who had been living in Berlin for years. Russians 
suspected as spies were imprisoned by the score. The 
Kaiser's own chauffeurs were held up as suspects and once 
the Kaiser himself had to leave his automobile before the 
soldiers on guard could be persuaded to let it pass. An 
epidemic of suspicion passed through the land. The soldiers 
had received orders to challenge but once and then shoot to 
kill. They obeyed their order to the letter. Their own 
aviators were threatened by German bullets. Several lieuten- 
ants, while motoring about the city in the discharge of their 
military duties, lost their lives in this way. 

On the 3ist of July I had spent the afternoon at the 
Tegeler See, a small lake not far from the city. On the way 
home, for the first time during my two years’ stay at Berlin, 
the street car conductor on collecting my fare started a con- 
versation. The nervous strain made him communicative: 
“The Emperor has ordered the complete mobilization of all 
the forces and reserves of the Empire. This means war!” 
“Must you serve?” “Yes; on the sixth day of the mobiliza- 
tion, at 8 a.m., I must present myself at the barracks near 
the Schlesische Bahnhof, etc.” This is but one example. 
Every man of military age, 20-45 years, knew just when and 
where he had to report and what he was supposed to bring 
along. Every owner of a horse, automobile, motor-truck, 
auto-omnibus, knew when and where he was to have his pos- 
sessions examined preparatory to their requisition by the 


Suspicion of foreign- 
Two 


army officials. 

Whatever opinion one may have as to the justice or con- 
duct of this war, it must be admitted by all who witnessed 
it, that the organization of the German army and navy is a 
thing of perfection: it is a wonderful machine, a piece of 
clockwork, running with absolute precision, and without the 
least friction. The same orderly arrangement of the minutest 
details was noticeable later on, when the various classes of 
reserves and the train of field stores, supplies, tents, etc., 
began to leave the city, or when trainloads of troops passed 
through Berlin on their way to the front, when the fugitives 
from the eastern frontier arrived and when the sick and 
wounded were brought home. Every detail was foreseen 
and provided for. No excitement, no rushing aimlessly to 
and fro! A most wonderful system that no nation on earth 
could emulate! 

The evening of the 3ist and the following evenings brought 
hundreds of thousands of Berlinists to the centre of the city, 
the imperial palace and the principal boulevard, “Unter den 
Linden.” The nervous strain urged them to seek the com- 
panionship of their fellows. The bars of conventionality 
were lowered. They felt that they were all brothers and 
sisters of one mighty nation. To a man they were all enthu- 
siastic for the war. There never was a more popular war in 
the Fatherland than the present one. Even the Social Demo- 
crats, after vain attempts at a protest and demonstrations 
against the war—demonstrations invariably frustrated by the 
police—did not dare further to brave public opinion by enter- 
taining their opposition, so trimming their sails to the wind, 
they fell in line. There in that sea of faces before the palace 
one could read how true were the Kaiser’s words: “We are 





all one; there are no longer political parties, different creeds, 
opposing races among us. We are all ready to consecrate 
our possessions and our life blood to Kaiser and Empire.” 

Still there was nothing sensational in their enthusiasm. 
National songs: “Die Wacht am Rhein,” “Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber Alles,” and cheering, when Kaiser or Crown 
Prince appeared on the balcony, were the only manifestations 
of their pent-up emotions. But you could read there in the 
hard lines of those drawn faces, in the moistened eye, in the 
subdued conservatism, the awful determination—awful, in 
the true meaning of the word—to win or die in the coming 
contest. I have known the German people and lived among 
them for years, known their good qualities and their defects, 
but that evening before the palace I saw them in a new light, 
they grew upon me to heroic stature. I admired them in the 
hour of their trial as I had never admired them before. Such 
must have been the heroes of antiquity, cast in the same 
superhuman mould as these Teutons standing before me. And 
the refrain kept ringing in my ears: 


Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein, 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein! 


The impression I got was that of a united nation, conscious 
of the odds against them, convinced that the war was forced 
upon them by the jealousy of their enemies and determined to 
strain every nerve and to make every sacrifice to win in the 
coming struggle for their national existence. 

Only the first two days of the mobilization witnessed any- 
thing like a panic in Berlin. There was a tremendous run on 
the banks, especially the savings banks. But they stood the 
test and soon people recovered from the shock and began to 
carry their money back, convinced that it was safer there than 
in their own mattresses at home. The housewives in un- 
grounded fear began to lay in a stock of provisions for a 
protracted siege, with the result that prices of the necessaries 
of life advanced by leaps and bounds as the supply in the 
markets and stores diminished. This crisis ‘was met by an 
order of the military governor in the evening papers: “In 
future the maximum price of a pound of salt shall be 20 
pfennigs” and so on down the list of various goods. 
“Any storekeeper accepting more than the maximum price 
will have his store closed by the police.” Another crisis was 
caused by the scarcity of gold and silver coin, due not only 
to the banks withholding gold from circulation, but also to 
the hoarding of gold by individuals. Paper money was re- 
fused. The same cast-iron remedy was applied: “Any store- 
keeper refusing to accept German paper at its face value will 
have his store closed.” And from that time on everything 
proceeded as smoothly as in times of peace. 

The sacrifices the Germans made and are making, both as 
individuals and as members of families, communes, states and 
kingdoms, are enormous. There is hardly a family that has 
not two or three members at the front. Despite the drain 
on the male population of the capital, over a hundred thou- 
sand men are out of work in Berlin, as the factories had to 
shut down, not being able to obtain credit, raw material or 
transportation for the finished products. The heart of the 
mighty capital has almost ceased to throb. Stores open at 
10 a.m. and close at 5 p.m., since only bare essentials are 
in demand. Employees, too, must have time to reach their 
distant homes, as the street car service is paralyzed, the car- 
men and other officials having gone to the war. For the 
first time in many years, Berlin has seen female conductors, 
the wives of the men at the front. The whole day the benches 
in the public parks are occupied by young girls, mothers of 
families, grandmothers, all busy knitting stockings and pulse- 
warmers for the troops against the coming winter. Children 
collecting for the Red Cross; ladies organizing the depot 
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missions to refresh the passing troops; public buildings, con- 
vents, hospitals, schools changed to lazarettos; wagons, in- 
tended for a team, now drawn by a single horse, its partner 
having been requisitioned for the army, are some of the 
tangible reminders of war. I have seen troop after troop 
the whole day and night marching to the depots, accompanied 
by their wives, the little ones on their arms and not a tear, 
not a word of complaint, but the same calm determination, 
the same confidence in their leaders, the same hope of ulti- 
mate success! This calmness is also manifested by their 
humorous remarks: “Sightseeing in Russia,” was written on 
the door of one auto-omnibus that had been repainted and 
was about to leave for the East. “Here declarations of war will 
still be accepted,” was the placard hung at a car window after 
Japan, the last of the allied nations, had sent its ultimatum. 


II 


One source of German confidence is the renewed religious 
spirit that has awakened throughout the Empire. “Now go 
to the church,” the Kaiser told them from the balcony of his 
palace, “and on your knees ask the Almighty to grant us 
victory.” A day was set aside for public penance and prayer: 
it was religiously observed. Many of those who shortly 
before had officially severed their connections with the Chris- 
tian churches, returned to their religious allegiance. Almost 
countless was the number of those who frequented the Sacra- 
ments before leaving for the front. One instance: In a 
military train from Leipsig to Berlin an officer sees a Cath- 
olic priest: “How do you do, Father! Many of my men have 
gone to confession these days. I myself, am a Catholic, but 
I have not practised my faith for years. But I'll tend to my re- 
ligious duties before the battle.” “Make your peace with God 
at once, Lieutenant, while you have the chance.” “But I can 
not kneel down before all these passengers.” “You needn't, 
just sit beside me here.” So while the train was slowly 
moving along, the officer and the priest sat side by side with 
a large newspaper held open before them and while they 
were apparently reading the paper together, the confession 
was made—a soldier’s confession—and absolution was given; 
perhaps it was his last confession! 

The Government is using the present war in another way also 
to improve the morals of the people. Berlin is notorious for 
its low resorts. Hardly was the war on, when the papers published 
the following order signed by the military governor: “As 
wounded and convalescent soldiers will soon arrive, it has be- 
come necessary for the health of our nation to close all ‘dives.’ 
Hence all restaurant keepers will at once dismiss their bar-maids 
and female servants. Any one failing to do so within twenty- 
four hours will have his restaurant closed by the police.” Catho- 
lic churches were always well attended; since the war began 
Protestant churches are again welcoming large congregations. 
Thus the war has caused a revival of religious fervor through- 
out the Empire. 

Another effect of the war is a sort of national revival that may 
seem petty to some. A large café on the Potsdamer Platz, called 
the “Piccadilly,” was rechristened “Café Vaterland.” A street called 
“English Street” was renamed “German Street.” French fashion 
and English fabrics are taboo. A special conimittee of German 
artists has been formed to invent German styles and dictate 
German fashions in ladies’ wearing apparel. French and Eng- 
lish signboards disappeared or, with a piece of paper pasted over 
them, gave more conspicuous testimony to the storekeepers’ 
patriotism. One news peddler had his papers confiscated by an 
infuriated mob because they bore the name Kleiner Journal, the 
word Journal being a French word. i 

To the honor of the German nation be it said that this was 
about the worst form their hatred of foreigners took. For they 





do hate foreigners, the Japanese above all. Germany had always 
welcomed the Japanese to her universities and even to her mili- 
tary schools and academies. She did not think that Japan would 
ever use these arts of peace and war against her. Almost to the 
very end people were convinced that Japan would join Germany 
and Austria. They even held a friendly demonstration before 
the Japanese Embassy; and finally, when the crash came, their 
disappointed hope gave way to bitter hatred. In the second place 
they hate the English principally, I think, because their hopes 
of a friendly understanding with England were disappointed. 
At first the feeling against the Belgians was not strong, but as 
time wore on it became so. They look upon the Russians as 
barbarians. They do not hate the French; they feel that they 
are superior to the French in the arts of war and they have been 
expecting hostility from France ever since 1870. 

Two events that were openly regretted by the Germans them- 
selves were the hostile demonstrations before the Russian and 
English embassies. Servants or members of the Russian Em- 
bassy were struck with cans and umbrellas as they left the em- 
bassy in open automobiles, and the windows of the English Em- 
bassy were broken when, as it was alleged, some one either in 
the embassy or in a neighboring hotel threw English coppers 
to the German beggars. The German papers published official 
statements in their very next issue regretting that these excesses 
had occurred. 


I must add a word about the German press, as this too shows 
the absolute control the Government has over public opinion. 
Nothing but the official telegrams of the General Staff may be 
printed, and these without comment. Three Berlin papers were 
suppressed for a time because they had added undesirable com- 
ment to the official telegrams. Even the reprint of passages 
from geographical works descriptive of the seat of war were 
forbidden. The object alleged was to keep the enemy from 
getting any useful information from German papers. The re- 
sult was that the papers dwindled down to a single sheet of two 
pages containing in addition to the official telegrams some his- 
torical notes of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Of course, 
the General Staff reported nothing of the actual position of the 
armies, and the plan of campaign. Victories were chronicled, 
and once or twice reverses. Whether or not the whole truth 
was given must remain a question for historians of the future 
to decide. The lists of dead, wounded and missing were given 
on the instalment plan, one such list usually following each little 
success that the German arms had achieved on land or sea. 

The treatment of foreigners in Berlin was, I believe, in gen- 
eral, humane. Citizens of hostile nations, when suspected of 
espionage or when of military age, were marooned in the bar- 
racks of Doeberitz, some miles from the city. Friendly treat- 
ment on the part of German ladies of prisoners taken in war, 
especially of French prisoners transported to the interior, raised 
a cry of indignation throughout the Empire as behavior un- 
worthy of the German nation. Some brawlers went so far as to 
threaten to publish the names of “these women who so far for- 
got the dignity of the German people as to offer refreshments 
and even flowers to the enemy in captivity among us. Captives 
shall receive enough to keep them alive and no more, for they 
deserve nothing more at our hands.” This effectively put a stop 
to what was called sentimentality. The other subjects of hostile 
nations were left at liberty with the sole restriction of having to 
report to the police every three days. 

And now I come to the most pleasant recollections of all, 
the kind treatment accorded us Americans in Berlin. The 
first day after the dramatic declaration of war by Great 
Britain, not a few Americans were taken for British subjects 
and suffered some annoyances. Again the mighty machine 
was set in motion, this time for our benefit. The word went 
forth: “Not every one speaking English on the streets is 
an Englishman; Americans are to be treated with the greatest 
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they are our friends.” And so it pass. 
Thousands of Americans were in the capital when war broke 
out, and in the course of the month many more came from 
the provincial cities, Munich, Dresden and so on. Their 
great difficulty was the lack of ready money, as they could 
not have their checks cashed. A public meeting was held 
“in honor and for the relief of our American friends,” pre- 
sided over by the mayor and attended by some of the most 
influential citizens of Berlin. Several banks agreed to accept 
drafts on American banks at sight. One express company 
offered to transfer all baggage of Americans free of charge. 
Owners of boarding houses volunteered to take American 
boarders on their mere promise to pay when future circum- 
stances shall permit. These are, of course, only a few items 
illustrate the general friendliness toward us. A little 
\merican flag in the lapel of one’s coat acted like a charm. 
\nd perhaps not every countryman of ours who profited by 
this kindly hospitality and manifold consideration realized 
that it was doubly estimable because offered at a time when 
the entire nation was going through the crisis of its existence, 
when every German was preoccupied with the thoughts of 
safety and welfare of his country. 

[ am sorry to say the greatest annoyances Americans in 
Berlin experienced were inflicted by their own countrymen 
in the so-called “bread-line” before the American Embassy. 
This, through fault the Ambassador, The 
Embassy was simply swept off its feet by the amount of work 
and was plainly not equal to the situation. 

When at last on August 27 the special train bore four 
hundred Americans from Berlin to Holland, German hos- 
pitality and German friendship greeted us at every station. 
The soldiers guarding the bridges and tracks along the way. 
stopped to salute the citizens of a friendly people who were 
going to their beloved native land and safety. The cigars 
tossed from the windows of the passing train to the men in 
arms would have filled many a box. I know of one case 
the customs official at the port of New York was 
spared the trouble of examining boxes of cigars destined for 
AN AMERICAN REFUGEE. 


to 


no of however. 


Ww h ere 


friends in America 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Suppression of the “Menace” 
the Editor of AMERICA: 
[his morning I received a letter in an envelope addressed 
to me, and also marked as coming from “Post Office Depart- 
ment, Office of the Assistant Attorney-General, Washington,” 


of which the following is an exact copy: 
Post Office Department 
Office of the Solicitor 
Washington 
September 10, 1914. 
Pau BAKEWELL, Eso@., 
Attorney at Law, 
509 Olive Street. 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Sir :—The Postmaster-General has referred to me your let- 
ter of the 31st ultimo, and also the book entitled “The Pope, 
Chief of White Slavers, High Priest of Intrigue.” 

The matter will have consideration and | will advise you 
further at the earliest practicable date. 


Respectfully, 
W. H. LAmar, 
Solicitor. 
This is all that I have as yet received in reply to my letter 
to the Postmaster-General of August 31st, but it at least 


shows that my letter and the matters referred to in my letter 
were duly received at the office of the Postmaster-General. I 


have received several letters approving of the course which 














I have taken, notably a most earnest and enthusiastic letter 
from His Grace, Archbishop Ireland. If I am backed up in 
this matter, as I think I should be, by the Catholic clergy and 
laity, and proper pressure is brought to bear at Washington, 
I believe that good may come out of this. 


St. Louis, Mo. Pau BAKEWELL. 


lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Acting upon the suggestion contained in a recent issue of 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, that subscribers’ should write 
the * Postmaster-General concerning -the Menace, I beg to in- 
close herewith the reply received in answer to my communica- 
tion. | presume the same will be forwarded to all who write, 
and that no satisfaction will be given any one. I subjoin the 
letter : 

Post Office Department 
Office of the Assistant Attorney-General 
Washington 

Receipt is acknowledged of your recent communication in 
which reference is made to the action of the Canadian Postal 
authorities in excluding from the mails the newspaper en- 
titled the Menace, and suggesting that similar action be taken 
by the Postmaster-General of the United States. 

I am informed that the action of the Canadian authorities 
is based on Section 209 of the Canadian Criminal Code and 
section 188 of the Canadian Postal Guide, ed. 1914. which 
provide that “It is forbidden to post for delivery or trans- 
mission anything of an indecent, immoral, seditious, disloyal 
or scurrilous character, etc.” 

In reply to an enquiry made by a member of the House 
of Commons, the Postmaster-General of Canada reported 
that: “when this case was brought to the attention of the 
Department and the columns of the paper examined, the 
statements contained therein were found to be so scurrilous, 
so abusive and derogatory to a great many of the people 
of our country that there was nothing for the Department to 
do but to live up to the law and abolish this paper from the 
privileges of the mails.” 

Under the United States laws the admissibility to the mails 
of a newspaper is not affected by the insertion of articles 
of a “scurrilous character,” or that may be abusive, deroga- 
tory, libelous or defamatory, unless the language used in such 
articles is obscene, lewd, lascivious, or filthy in violation of 
section 211 of the Criminal Code of the United States, or 
unless there appears “upon the outside cover or wrapper” 
containing them, “libelous, scurrilous, or defamatory,” written 
or printed matter, in violation of section 212 of the Criminal 
Code of the United States. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. Lamar, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 


Must we stand idly by while all that is dearest, holiest and 
best in our Catholic Faith is being derided and reviled? 
Portland, Oregon. JoHNn SMITH. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few weeks since I had occasion to write an energetic 
protest against the circulation of the Menace, addressing my 
letter to Mr. Bryan, and pointing out the continual insult it 
is to those whose votes have put him and his party in power. 
In my letter I called attention to the facts named in your 
excellent article on this matter, in the issue of the 12th inst., 
the exclusion from the mails in Canada and New Zealand of 
the Menace as unfit and obscene. I received the following 
acknowledgement of my letter from the State Department: 


Department of State 
Washington 
August 22, 1914. 
Mr. Charles A. Mair, 
1515 North State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Sir :—The Department has received your letter of the 17th 
instant, protesting against the use of the mail service for the 
circulation of the Menace, and informs you in reply that 
your letter has been referred to the Post Office Department. 

I am, sir. your obedient servant, 


Ben G. Davis. 
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If the bishops of the country will take this matter in hand, 
publicly in the press and among the priesthood, I think Mr. 
Burleson would have orders from Mr. Wilson that would 
cause attention. 


Chicago, III. Cuaries A. Marr. 


Aids to Increasing Circulation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ° 

Among several reasons advanced why Catholic newspapers 
are not supported as they should be, that advanced by Mr. 
Leo Kirschner, in your issue of September 12, is an important 
one. The circulation managers, while they may not be 
apathetic, are certainly not alive to the business methods 
adopted by secular journals. While in almost every news- 
stand in Canada and the United States can be found a large 
assortment of papers, no Catholic paper is to be seen. Upon 
inquiries in one of these stores we were told that the only 
way to get them is by giving our names in as subscribers. 
Publishers should remember that the mass of the people are 
too busy to be looking for papers. They make their choice 
from what they see. 

If Catholic newspapers want an increase of circulation, and 
they assuredly do, they should be a little more liberal in dis- 
tributing their copies in the news depots of the land. Even 
if the returns in the beginning are not large, they will come 
in time. The goods must be seen before they are bought. A 
few thousand copies might be sacrificed, but we think that 
the advertisement would pay. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the timely reminder given by Mr. Leo Kirschner will not 
be lost on the publishers of Catholic newspapers in Canada 
and the United States. The hints given to newspapers by that 
gentleman might well be taken by publishers of Catholic 
books. 

Cantley, Que. Geo. W. O’TooL-e. 


The Right Spirit 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished reading your article in last week’s 
AMERICA on the sufferings of the poor priests and Sisters in 
Mexico and think it very strange that the Catholics of the 
country have allowed these outrages to go on without making 
a strong protest to our Government. Surely we have a right 
to expect that it will be as anxious to intercede for these poor 
people, who are our neighbors, as it has been to intercede 
for the persecuted people of some of the European countries. 

I wish I was able to wield a pen, I would gladly support 
you in your noble efforts in their behalf. Trusting your 
appeal will meet with a ready response I enclose cheque and 
wish I could multiply it a hundred times. 

Boston, Mass. ite 


Back to the Early Risers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The champion of the early risers deserves the gratitude 
of wearysminded folk whose chief mental food is at present 
steeped in blood. It is something of a relief to be forced to 
go back a few numbers of America to hunt up the heretic 
who tried to turn the world aside from the correct view of 
early rising. Here is his article, under my hand. A _ second 
and more critical reading discovers faults that even the 


charitable champion overlooked. 

To begin with, America should not encourage such levity 
at a time when the world. is straining its energies toward 
slaughter. 
Early Risers” is not 


The writer of that article on “The Arrogance of 
unlike the wren in the old Gaelic tale 








of the “Contest of the Birds.” Their king was to be the 
bird who could soar the highest. We know how the wren 
hid under the eagle’s feathers going up, and came down on 
the eagle’s back, thereby winning the contest; but think of 
the foolish bird-folk that accepted the: dishonest little crea- 
ture at his own valuation, and listened to his piping above 
the screeching protestations of the terrible eagle! 

Again! the enemy of early risers is something of a plagia- 
rist. What is his article*but a paraphrase of those lines of 
that foolish song-writer, Tom Moore, who tried to make a 
shocked world believe that “The best of all ways to lengthen 
our days is to steal a few hours from the night”? 

To be sure the writer in question tries to cover up the 
actual theft by the trick of adding on the stolen hours to the 
other end of the night. Fie upon such knavery! 

Westfield, Mass. N. H. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of September 12 it was comforting to meet 
with such a staunch and orthodox defender of early rising 
as F. B. And yet I am in doubt as to his absolute sincerity 
in refuting the article in question. 

For instance he says, “It is in accordance with nature that 
the mid-point of sleep be reached at midnight.” Is this in- 
tended to be a joke? If not, what does it mean? If a busi- 
ness man takes eight hours’ sleep, a moderate allowance, 
he would have to retire at 8 p.m. in order to half finish his 
sleep at midnight, and he would have to rise at 4 a.m. What 
in the world would he be doing up at that hour of the morn- 
ing? Again, no one but children and invalids are in bed at 
8 p. m. 

So it seems to me that as the original article on “The Arro- 
gance of Early Risers” was evidently written in an ironical 
vein, so too, F. B. has penned his answer in the same jocose, 
merry mood. I fancy I see him smiling through the printed 
page. 

Still I may be wrong in my surmise. One can not be too 
circumspect these days, when irony has become so subtle as 
to mislead even the elect. 

New York. D. Lucute. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent, F. B., has, I fear, greatly exagger- 
ated the virtues, if there be any such, of early rising. True, 
it is a thing much in vogue in religious houses, but that only 
indicates that it is a form of mortification, a thing that apper- 
tains more or less to the clerical state, and for the layman 
to presume to meddle with it savors of presumption. Men 
love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil. 
Consequently, the only persons who have any natural liking 
for getting up before the dawn are burglars and bandits; and 
even they make a virtue of necessity. 

Then again, there is the pretty story of the early bird 
finding the worm; and even the most hardened early riser 
might find food for reflection therein. The humble and simple 
minded worm gets out early to pursue its lowly way. Along 
comes another early riser, voraciously prowling about seeking 
whom he may devour, he spies the (alleged) industrious 
worm who is promptly gobbled up. The inference is clear. 
Early risers are either foolishly simple or else they are vora- 
cious prowlers. Had the worm possessed intelligence it 
might have known that if is but lost labor that ye haste to 
rise up early. 

When your correspondent claims early rising as some 
special prerequisite of sanctity I think he is very wide of the 
mark, Many of the saints did undoubtedly practise early 
rising; but then many of the saints cleaned their own shoes, 
and that was not counted unto them for righteousness. 
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Moreover, and here we get a bit nearer home, the evidence 
of Scripture is in favor of my contention. “F. B.” has no 
doubt at some time or other heard of the verse: Exsultabunt 
sancti tn gloria, laetabuntur in cubilibus suis; “Let the saints 
be joyful in glory, let them rejoice in their beds,” which proves 
my point, and incidentally that of the writer of “The Arrogance 
of Early Risers.” This is further emphasized” by the fact that 
Catholics, being mostly sinners, have developed the habit of 
getting up early to hear Mass, the while the Protestant saints 
rejoice in cubilibus suts. 

New York. W. H. Cc. PB. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue for September 12 you printed a letter in 
which the writer found fault with an article that had ap- 
peared in America under the title, “The Arrogance of Early 
Risers,” and in which was registered the following protest: 
“T hope that AMerica will not publish any more foolish articles.” 
It is not with his views but with his protest that I am con- 
cerned, and I wish to say that for my part I hope that 
America will publish many more “foolish” articles, provided 
only that their folly be like the folly of the article in question. 
Its delicious playfulness was a treat to all who have any 
sense of humor, and besides it emphasized a very useful 
lesson in a quaint and kindly way. There will always be some 
to misunderstand the most obvious things, but that is no 
reason why, the rest of us should be deprived of what is a 
source of real pleasure. I should like to know the writer 
of “The Arrogance of Early Risers.” I suspect that he rises 
early enough to satisfy the demands even of F. B.; and I feel 
quite confident that he is, besides, the meekest and the most 
orthodox of men. He is rather portly, I fancy, and well on 
in years; at least his patient impatience with the angularities 
of his good friends would indicate as much. Whoever he is, 
I say, more space to him. For those like F. B. he might 
add a note to the effect that his words are not to be taken 
over literally or in all seriousness, although to those who read 
their inner meaning they will always be serious enough. 

Bloomfield, N. J FRANCIS WRIGHT. 


Catholic Charity Diverted to Protestant Proselytism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to call the attention of your readers to what 
threatens to be a serious menace to the faith of countless mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. 

Just at present a number of appeals are being made to us for 
the relief of families afflicted by the terrible war that now en- 
gages so many nations in deadly strife. It is a worthy object 
and well worth our generous assistance. Much of the money so 
collected is, no doubt, being properly employed, but a great 
amount is not. There is danger too that large sums will be de- 
voted to proselytizing. It would be highly advisable, therefore, 
for Catholics who contribute to the relief of the suffering victims 
of this war, to make sure that their contributions go into proper 
hands and are not given indiscriminately to any of the com- 
mittees that are collecting funds. 

The American Protestant Church in Munich is feeding hun- 
dreds of Bavarian children. These are mostly Catholics. In 
other places similar efforts are made and the way to apostasy is 
opened. Let Catholic societies do this work and safeguard the 
faith of the children. I happened to be one of the passengers on 
the Red Star liner leaving Liverpool for New York on the 4th 
of September. Among my fellow-passengers there were several 
clergymen who were on their way to the States for the purpose 
ef raising funds for the relief of those rendered destitute by the 
war. The Rev. G. M. Galarneau, who, as I am informed, is an 

Anglican clergyman, addressed the first and second-class passen- 








gers in two separate meetings on “Conditions in Belgium.” We 
heard little of the state of affairs there, but the substance of his 
remarks was primarily an appeal for funds wherewith relief 
could be brought to the sufferers. The reverend gentleman told 
us that in consequence of the war there were many without either 
food or clothing, a hardship which was bound to grow with the 
approach of winter. He did not care to work in union with a 
relief committee of London that had invited him to assist it, 
but desired to do so independently of others, as being both a 
quicker and more satisfactory method. For reasons of his own, 
he said, he preferred to work among the children, as children 
are more easily shocked by early sad impressions. He wished to 
provide them a home and shelter, to feed and to clothe them. 
He was willing to labor in any of the afflicted countries, but 
gave his choice to Belgium as Belgium needed it most. 

He was introduced to us as Father Galarneau. A number of 
Catholics were deceived by this and contributed generously to 
what seemed to them a worthy undertaking. He did not men- 
tion that he had any intention of proselytizing the Catholic 
children of Belgium, yet I daresay that many would have sus- 
pected it had they known him to be a Protestant clergyman. They 
would also have looked with misgiving on his preference for work 
among children. Belgian fathers and mothers will not sell their 
faith for a bit of food and clothing. The sums realized in both 
collections were considerable. 

It seems to me that Catholics should give this matter their 
serious consideration, and guard against abuses that might do 
harm instead of good. There are thousands of Catholics who 
are in need on account of the war; it is but just that we assist 
them generously, but let us be certain that our money goes into 
proper hands. The priests and bishops or persons appointed or 
approved by them are the right persons to whom we should send 
our gifts. Protestants will certainly endeavor to utilize the 
present moment to their own advantage. It is our duty to help 
those who are working in the cause of humanity, but we must 
also help our fellow-Catholics to preserve their children’s faith. 

New York. PAuL P. SAUER, S.J. 


Young Chinese Women Students 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New York Times for Tuesday, September 15th, has a 
short account of the coming of ten Chinese girls to this country 
to be educated, under the auspices of the American Indemnity 
Fund. This Fund was formed by the Chinese Government, 
from the $14,000,000 remitted by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1908 as part of the indemnity due from China for 
damages incident to the Boxer troubles. From the money 
thus remitted an American academy was built and endowed 
in Pekin, and with the proceeds of the remainder Chinese 
boys have been educated in the United States. This year 
marks the first occasion of girls being sent here by the Fund. 

The ten girls selected to receive an American education 
came from China under the chaperonage of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and will 
take up their quarters at the Y. W. C. A. building until 
schools are assigned to them. All the girls are Christians, 
and eight of them are daughters of Chinese Christian clergy- 
men. The only clergymen who have daughters are those of 
the Protestant religion, and the inference seems fairly clear 
that these ten Chinese Christian young ladies are Protestants. 

There is no intimate connection between the Protestant re- 
ligion and the American Indemnity Fund, but, and we have 
it on the word of our missionaries on the spot, of the native 
Christians in China Catholics number at least 80%, yet so 
far as can be ascertained only Protestant young ladies have 
been selected to become beneficiaries under the Fund. Bear- 
ing in mind the tremendous activities carried on in China by 
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the Catholic church, the churches, schools, hospitals and 
dispensaries supported, the usefulness of native Catholics 
educated in the United States would be beyond appraisal. 
Yet it appears that not a single Catholic girl has been selected 
to partake in the benefits of the Fund. The girls were chosen 
by competitive examinations held in English in Pekin. Can 
it be that the Catholic Chinese girls were not up to the edu- 
cational standard of the Protestants? 


New York City. WILLIAM Parr. 


A Religious Awakening 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading X. Y. Z.’s inspiring letter in your issue of 
September 5, I am sorely tempted to write something of my 
little life in the hope that it will reach other Catholic girls, who 
are perhaps going through my experience. I have risen, however, 
to no such heights as “X. Y. Z.” My father, who died when I 
was sixteen, was a loyal, true Catholic. Though ill for many 
years before his death, he had devoted much time to teaching 
me and my younger brother the duties of the Church. Of course, 
we were too young to understand any real theology, but I shall 
always remember my father taking me to church, hearing my 
prayers, and in so many ways giving an indescribable Catholic 
atmosphere to our home. Mother had become a Catholic when 
she married, but, alas, she never really became one. And though 
she is the best little mother in the world, she has absolutely no 
understanding of the attitude of the Church and can not get 
our point of view. This is stated merely to tell the whole story 
faithfully and clearly. 

The year after my father’s death I was sent to a boarding 
school. My education thus far had been with a governess. I 
had never been sent’to a convent. This school was of the “non- 
sectarian” variety we hear so much of now. Catholic girls had 
attended there before, but I happened to be the only one at that 
time. There was no religious training of any kind and we were 
each allowed to go to our own church. Throughout the time 
I was there, I never heard anything detrimental to Catholics, 
but there was nothing to help, nothing to make one think of 
religion, and I was at an age when IJ had not learned to think 
for myself, so I gradually sank into a lazy sort of attitude. I 
went to church on Sundays, but did everything in a routine sort 
of way. I had no deep feeling, and though I always believed 
undoubtingly, I was asleep. Some non-Catholic friends even 
induced me to attend a gathering of a more or less religious 
nature, assuring me Catholics had already done so. After this 
I seemed to have a desire to be broad. Oh, what harm that 
desire works! After finishing school and making my début, I 
did not become a member of any societies connected with the 
Church or identify myself in any way with that side of life. 
Instead, I joined flower guilds to which my friends belonged, 
and they were invariably for the Protestant hospitals! 

But I shall not go into all the details. I wish simply to give 
some idea of what a poor Catholic I had become. I had had 
no near relative or friend to guide me in the ways of God's 
Church, and I had not been big enough to follow in His foot- 
steps alone. Then, out of the darkness He sent.a guide, who came 
so quietly and unconsciously that it has taken years to fully 
awaken to the realization of the wonderful gift God has given 
me in making me a Catholic. Through this friend I became in- 
terested in books about the Church. I had never read a Catholic 
book. At first I read them slowly, as they seemed dry, but gradu- 
ally I grew interested and to-day, I am thankful to say, I have 
read all the way from theological books, through historical novels 
by our Catholic authors, to little leaflets purchased in churches, 
and I subscribe to America! During the last two years I have 
joined several organizations connected with the Church and am 








I have severed my connec- 
tions with the non-Catholic institutions and am devoting my 


endeavoring to do my small share. 


time to our own, trying to make up for the wasted years. And 
so, after a long time spent in idleness and ignorance, God, in 
His mercy, has led me to the light, and it is with a deep sense 
of gratitude for His blessings, that I have attempted to express 
myself, hoping that if there are other Catholic girls standing 
on the threshold of womanhood in a state of indecision or apathy, 
they will be awakened through these words of mine to the great 
good of the Catholic Church. Ma. 
New York. 


Belgium Yesterday and To-day 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Three or four years ago the secular papers of America and 
Europe were filled with shocking stories of the atrocities per- 
petrated in the Congo. By a curious process of logic, these 
supposed outrages were attributed to the influence of King 
Leopold of Belgium. At that time the Catholic press, to- 
gether with fair secular dailies took a decided stand for truth 
and soon exploded the silly lies which had been sent forth, 
probably from English sources, to create an unfavorable im- 
pression against the Belgian Government. The agitation was 
then hushed up by those who had originated it for no other 
reason than this: they could no longer sustain their position 
with any degree of consistency. 

And so, this well-arranged attempt to make the Belgian 
King a scapegoat for the furthering of British interests fell 
flat, although everything was done to carry the scheme 
through to a successful culmination. Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
the immortal constructor of “Sherlock Holmes,” used 
to exploit the atrocities of the Belgian Congo; but he was 
told, by many a penetrating paragrapher, to “keep to his 
story writing, and not to attempt to disguise its fictional 
nature by giving it a controversial and political form.’”’ That 
was the state of affairs some years ago. From English 
sources floods of anti-Belgian literature and news matter 
were sent forth in a vain endeavor to prejudice Americans 
against the Belgian régime in the Congo. 

But to-day how different it is! That dastardly newspaper 
trick has been forgotten save by an occasional newspaper- 
man who recalls the famous hoaxes of journalistic history. 
And, instead of the old spite against Belgium, we behold the 
whole world rise in reverence to honor the heroism of a 
tiny nation which Cesar dubbed “The bravest in all Gaul!” 
We learn now that Belgium leads all Europe in the perfec- 
tion of its school system; the extent and intensity of its 
agricultural projects; the satisfaction and content of its 
citizens; the exceptional rewards which a patiently tilled soil 
heaps upon industry and perseverance; the beauty and scru- 
pulous cleanliness of its cities; the wealth of its archives and 
museums; the patriotism of its army; the religious sincerity 
which moves every Belgian to a clean and honest mode of 
life. Belgium possesses more than an average quota of 
virtues; it is an exceptional nation in a hundred diverse ways; 
it has eternally established beyond question its right to dwell 
on the choicest, most productive, most delightfully situated 
strip of land in Europe. 

This is poetic justice with a vengeance. The newspapers 
of England, which half a decade ago shouted down anything 
that smacked of Belgium, of Belgian influence or antecedents, 
now unite in conferring European knighthood on the victim. 
They hail diminutive Belgium as “The David of Europe”! 
Such is the disinterestedness and love of truth of that press 
which shapes the opinion of mankind. 

Toledo, Ohio. Epwarp Francis Mouter, M. A. 
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Vocation 


What a distressingly stubborn life some false ideas 
have! Buried a score of times, they still revive; and their 
new tenure of existence goes on as gaily as if it had never 
been interrupted. So it is with the popular notion of 
vocation. The world will have us believe that the clois- 
ters are peopled with heart-broken beauties that have 
been cheated of their romantic dreams, or with unfortu- 
nate creatures immured behind strong walls by cruel 
fathers. Those who enter convents, so they who do not 
know would have us think, are always victims of some 
unkindness ; and the convents themselves, a sorry refuge, 
hospitable but sad, tolerated with a sort of grim per- 
sistence but never loved. There is no use in our insisting 
that the religious life as so conceived has no real existence 
whatever, that it is purely a thing of the imagination, 
found nowhere except in novels or on the stage. The old 
playwright'’s melodramatic notion of it still lives on. Con- 
tradict it as we may, it will not die. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that the theatre-goers of New York 
should again be presented with the popular fallacy, and 
should see at every turn on the bill-boards the highly 
pathetic spectacle of a handsome soldier lying under a 
cheerless sky, stiff, lonely, blood-stained, while afar off 
stands a nun clad in a white habit, and passing the un- 
worn beads of an enormous rosary through disconsolate 
fingers. The meaning of the poster is plain: her heart 
lies dead with his on the field of battle; her disappoint- 
ment in love has driven her to the veil. A second picture 
shows the hero, come to life, rescuing the heroine from 
her self-imposed but no less dreadful imprisonment. The 
author has evidently made all end happily. 

A caricature this of the religious life! The heroic 
women in our active and contemplative orders do not 
bring to God the dregs of wasted affection. God is not 
for them an after-thought; He is first and above all. 
His is the greatest and only love they have known; and 
with hearts brimming over they come in the radiant 





fragrance of the early morning of their lives to plight 
their troth with Him who is Love itself. And the noon- 
day and evening of their lives are His as well; all that 
they have and all that they are, they consecrate to Him; 
and at the last, when the night when no man can work 
settles down on their tired eyes, tired with faithful watch- 
ing for Him, they breathe out their pure souls in an as- 
piration of love and go joyously to meet Him who has 
always been their all. It is not in despair that they de- 
termine to embrace the religious life; if they leave the 
world, it is because their hearts have been fired with a 
spark of divine enthusiasm to keep their lives snow- 
white and to climb to heights of exalted sacrifice and sub- 
lime ideals such as the world neither cares for nor knows. 


Some Effects of the War 


A contemporary, in an earnest appeal for peace, sums 
up the evil effects to date of the present European war. 
A hundred thousand men have died from bullets or dis- 
ease, half a million are in the lists of wounded or missing, 
a hundred cities and towns have been ravaged, a hundred 
million acres have been devastated by trampling armies, 
countless families have been made homeless, countless 
wives have been widowed, countless children have been 
orphaned, countless artisans, farmers, teachers have 
been deprived of a livelihood; and while the mills and 
machines of Europe are rusting and crops are rotting 
for want of harvesters, and home trade is at a standstill 
and foreign trade has shrunk fifty millions a day and eigh- 
teen nations have declared moratoria, two billions of dol- 
lars are daily wasted on war. For every further day of 
war hundreds of days are added to the period of re- 
cuperation. 

The list is neither exaggerated nor exhaustive. It 
omits probably the worst evil of all, the ill-feeling and 


hate and age-long recriminations that war generates and 


intensifies in peoples who should love one another. But 
even war has its compensations. Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori, was sung of the heroic few; to-day we 
are witnessing the inspiring spectacle of millions of men 
ready to lay down their lives and cheerfully stepping into 
the ranks of death, not for pelf or spoil but for love of 
country. Whatever me may think of the prime movers, 
the men of the ranks, Germans, French, English, Rus- 
sians, Belgians, Austrians, Servians, are fighting for 
fatherland. It refutes the charge of effeteness and de- 
cadence that was brought against our age. The age and 
its people are not effete but virile and productive, when 
practically all its manhood is ready to die for duty. 
From this heroic loyalty many other virtues spring 
or find expression. We read that the churches are filled, 
in France as well as in Belgium ahd Germany, that the 
soldiers gladly seek remission of their sins from the 
priests in the ranks, that the Governments which expelled 
priests and religious, and confiscai«! the goods of the 
Church, are seeing or being made to see the evil of their 
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ways, and are planning. reparation, and that the warring 
nations that disregarded Him in peace are now turning 
their eyes toward the representative of the Prince of 
Peace. Many are the evils of war, but there is no evil 
from which God can not draw good. 

Those of our anti-Catholic propagandists who are 
preaching antagonism between the religious and civic 
loyalty of Catholics can learn a much-needed lesson 
from this present strife. The subjects of the Pope are 
on every battle line, and we do not hear that their alle- 
giance to Rome has weakened their allegiance to their 
country. Rather the one has strengthened the other, for 
their religion stimulates them to do strenuously what 
they hold to be their duty. The German or French or 
Polish or British Catholic’s gun has not been less sure 
in its aim because it might find a Catholic victim; nor 
has this consideration made Catholic Belgium falter. The 
ecclesiastical representatives of all these warring coun- 
tries met in Rome to elect a successor to St. Peter, and, 
despite national antagonisms, were able to elect harmo- 
niously and speedily a new head for the Catholic Church ; 
and the Catholics on either side of the Marne and the 
Meuse and the San and the Vistula all hailed him loyally 
as their common Father in Christ, while they went on 
to battle sturdily for their respective countries. They 
had learned how to give to Cesar what is Cesar’s and 
to God what is God’s; and have taught, let us hope, cer- 
tain Americans to realize the distinction. 


A Comparison between Novels 


Some reviewers have been lately seeking the reasons 
for the literary and artistic superiority of the average 
English novel of to-day over that written by Americans. 
The fact of the former’s higher excellence seems to be 
freely admitted. There is a distinction of style, a co- 
herence of plot, a power of analysis in the stories written 
across the Atlantic that our writers fail, as a rule, to 
attain. The British novelist is more of an artist than his 
American contemporary. Conrad, Wells and De Morgan, 
for instance, are compared with Churchill, Tarkington 
and Chambers, to the disadvantage of the latter authors. 

With regard to the cause of American inferiority in 
the field of fiction, the Dial ascribes it to our novelists’ 
practice of writing their stories with a view to publishing 
serially. We are such voracious readers of magazines 
that an author who can run instalments of his story in 
a widely-circulated periodical, prior to getting out the 
novel in book form, can easily add several thousand 
dollars to his income. As usual, commercialism is fatal 
to art. The plot must be so constructed that the soul of 
the reader will have no peace till a new number of the 
magazine containing the story has appeared. The hero 
must face a crisis, therefore, every third chapter, and the 
heroine’s distressing plight must engage our sympathies 
quite as often. Consequently the novel is likely to lack 
coherence, to consist merely of a number of short stories, 





a form of composition in which American authors are 
admitted to excel. These serials, moreover, are in many 
cases so hurriedly written that true graces of style are 
conspicuously absent, and the story’s characters do not 
really live. “Journalese” pervades the book, and the 
men and women are sketched, not painted. The pub- 
lishers drive the authors too hard. Leisure and reflection 
are required to produce a masterpiece. 

“What makes your English lawns so compact and 
smooth?” an American tourist once asked a British noble- 
man. “They have been carefully rolled and trimmed 
for a thousand years,” was the answer. “Why are so 
many English novels superior in ‘artistry’ to those of 
our authors?” we a& in perplexity. Perhaps that noble- 
man’s reply will suggest the reason. 


‘*Better Babies’’ 


A New York pastor's zeal in promoting among’ his 
parishioners regular attendance at Sunday Mass has led 
him to set apart a “check-room for babies” in the church 
he is building. Mothers who bring vociferous children 
to Mass, it must be owned, are regarded with disfavor, 
both by clergy and laity. The effect of many an elo- 
quent sermon has been hopelessly ruined, and the devo- 
tion of innumerable worshipers visibly lessened by the 
loud protests babies make against being forcibly brought 
to church by their pious mothers. But this novel check- 
room solves the problem admirably. Mothers of small 
children need miss Mass no longer. Off the church 
gallery is arranged a nursery, presided over by com- 
petent persons. To their keeping each baby is entrusted, 
while its mother, who has received in exchange a num- 
bered check, repairs to the neighboring gallery and as- 
sists at Mass with undisturbed devotion. 

Without question, the babies’ check-room is an excel- 
lent institution and should be established widely. Count- 
less mothers, who have had to stay at home all Sunday 
morning because there was no one to whom they could 
safely confide their lambkins, may now blithely fare forth 
to Mass, carrying little Reginald or Mildred with them, 
thus accustoming the children very early in life to go to 
church. On arriving there the little ones are deposited 
in the nursery, where they patiently remain till their 
mothers, check in hand, joyfully return from Mass to 
claim them. 

Much is heard nowadays about “better babies,” and 
mothers are rewarded whose offspring can meet a cer- 
tain standard of physical perfection. Excellent! But 
there is greater need of better babies of another kind: 
babies that can be successfully reared only by parents of 
uncompromising Catholic principles and of solid piety, 
parents who do not shirk their duty of bringing up care- 
fully and educating thoroughly a family of children. 
The harmonious development of her child’s soul should 
unquestionably be a matter of as much concern to a 
mother as his physical well-being. There is no power in 
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this world comparable to a mother’s influence over her 
little ones. Nothing, consequently, which will enable her 
to be a true mother to them should be considered of 
trifling importance. But by devoutly assisting every 
Sunday at the Clean Oblation of the New Law, mothers 
will secure the light they need for developing properly 
the character of their boys and girls, and will be endued 
with that beauty and strength of soul they should have 
for discharging efficiently the duty of parents. So the 
check-room for babies is an excellent institution. 


The Fundamentals of Christianity 


An important article on “The Fufidamentals of Chris- 
tianity” has recently been published in the Outlook. Be 
it said without discourtesy, that the article is of im- 
portance, not because the theological opinions of the 
Outlook command the respect of theologians, but because 
it states with unusual force the modern view of. Chris- 
tianity as a non-dogmatic religion. 

To indicate our assent or dissent to the conclusions 
reached in this article, would be to treat the whole argu- 
ment superficially. Our acceptance or rejection of the 
modernistic position must be the logical outcome of our 
acceptance or rejection of Jesus Christ as a dogmatic 
teacher. In the mind of Christ, is Christianity merely 
a body of moral precepts, directing men in their ethical 
relations, or is it, beyond this, a system of doctrine, call- 
ing for the absolute assent. of the intellect to the divine 
wisdom and truthfulness of Him who fashioned it? 
Was Christ a teacher who imposed assent to His doc- 
trine under sanction of the soul’s eternal death, or did 
He make belief secondary in importance to action? If 
Christ taught dogma, then the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity are precisely what His teaching proclaimed them 
to be. If He did not teach a dogmatic religion, then the 
fundamentals of Christianity are precisely what the vary- 
ing moods of our spiritual temperament may consider 
them to be. And in this last supposition we are forced 
to the modern position, that it makes but little difference 
what one believes or does not believe, provided conduct 
conforms to an ethical standard which disregards man’s 
relations with the supernatural. 

Let us clear away the sickly atmosphere of sentimen- 
tality which modern error has thrown about the Founder 
of Christianity. A Christ gentle even to weakness, a 
Christ indifferent to the acceptance of His teaching, a 
Christ who sweetly cured men’s bodies, and left in them 
the far more frightful disorder of unbelief is not the 
Christ of the Gospels. Christ was fully conscious of the 
mission which His Father had given Him. Not for an 
instant could He, the Wisdom and Truth of the Father, 
admit that His teaching had no claim upon the world, 
that it was but partly true, that in later ages sciolists and 
amateur theologians might perfect it, or supply for the 
weakness of His method of presenting it. He insisted 
that His disciples acknowledge Him, not as a “good 





man,” or even as a Prophet sent of God; but as God’s own 
Son. He bade all men follow Him, but the preliminary 
condition of this following was, first, faith, and then 
repentant love, founded on faith. This gentle Christ, 
whose love for every human soul is infinitely beyond the 
tenderest mother-love, boldly set down hell-fire as the 
eternal lot of those who rejected Him. He did not send 
His Apostles to propose to the whole world subjects of 
debate, theological or otherwise, but to teach and to 
preach with the plenitude of the power conferred upon 
Him by His Father. “As the Father hath sent Me so 
I also send you. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be lost.” 
This teaching office He perpetuated in that mystical 
body to which He promised the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit, the spirit of truth, teaching all things. 

If we accept the Scriptures we accept a dogmatic 
Christ. Let us not quarrel about words. A dogma is 
nothing but a fixed, immutable truth. That a part can not 
be greater than the whole is a dogma of the natural 
order. Its acceptance connotes not intellectual slavery 
but intellectual life. Not otherwise is it with the dogma 
of Christ. Love and service and sacrifice, which the 
Outlook considers the fundamentals of Christianity, are 
but the fruits of a Christian life whose root is super- 
natural faith. Without faith there can be no tree, no 
fruit, save the apples of Sodom. 


They Also Ran 


There is a sad class of people who deserve the sym- 
pathy of all men. It is made up of those who do not 
think of a thing first. They are just about to discover a 
new idea, propose a brilliant plan at a club-meeting, inau- 
gurate a new scheme of public reform, when along comes 
some one else who takes the words out of their mouths, 
so to say, or even roots the idea out of their heads, just 
as it was about to flower. A young lad was receiving his 
first lesson in grammar. “You must not say,” he was 
told, “‘me and Jim was there,’ say ‘Jim and I were 
there.” “Oh,” replied the boy sadly, “I don’t like to 
be next.” Who could have seen in “me and Jim” an illus- 
tration of early ambitions? Who does not see in the 
words a striking instance of the sadness of those whose 
doom it is always to be next? 

If you are of that unhappy class, what do you intend 
to do? If a fellow-doctor anticipates you by a great 
discovery which you were on the point of making, will 
you assume an air of superior and severely professional 
cautiousness, reach for your glasses and microscope and 
get down into the very atoms of the article or address to 
see if there is not an ion missing, or will you gulp down 
the chagrin of being next and give the discovery an en- 
thusiastic reception? If you do not get to the patent- 
office first, you may at least have the honor of proposing 
the first cheer. If not Columbus, you may be Isabella, 
and give your more agile companion jewels, not chains. 
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The competition in initiative is becoming more 
strenuous every day. Newspapers in their feverish en- 
deavor not to be next, have resorted to wonderful de- 
vices. The “scoop” and the “beat” are their ideals of 
successful journalists. They have buried a Pope and 
given his dying words years before his death. They 
have printed the opening speech of the prosecution be- 
fore the jury was chosen. Unhappily the Pope can not 
fine for contempt of the papacy, otherwise Peter’s Pence 
would have a substantial increase. The State and 
national legislatures furnish the admiring world with 
many exhibitions of uncommon bursts of speed on the 
part of rival reformers to get their legislation first before 
the House. Perhaps that strangest and most pitiable of 
all human frailties, the so-called odium theologicum, has 
partially its origin in disappointment at not being 
the first to have invented a new theory for solving the 
mysteries of some moral or dogmatic truth. When one 
thinks of the amenities displayed in discussing God’s 
most gracious gifts to earth, he blushes for the weakness 


-of men who forget charity, politeness and even decency 


rather than admit that others have thought of it first. 
From the committee in charge of one section of a church 
picnic up to the congregation of an ecumenical council 
you will find disappointed second-place men, and annoy- 
ingly triumphant individuals who thought of it first. 
The teacher who has an inventive pupil, the employer 
who has an employee with initiative, the superior who is 
waited on by a subordinate with a new idea, all these 
may snub the unhappy persons that have anticipated them, 
or they may rise above the prevalent weakness of man- 
kind. They may even model themselves, in their dealings 
with others, upon those magnificent duellists of humble 
love: the one telling disappointed followers, “He must 
increase but I must decrease.” The other submitting 
himself to be baptized, “Suffer it to be so now. For so 
it becometh us to fulfil all justice.” These spiritual 
giants were great enough to be willing to do what was 
right. The place where they did it, first or second or 


‘last, was immaterial. 


LITERATURE 


English Literature* 


It is now over a century since a young boy, perhaps a child, 
with the observant eye of a future poet, while rambling over the 
green hills and valleys of his native land, was attracted by the 


-deep, clear waters of a lake, or the bosom of a gently flowing 


river, transparént, sparkling in the sunshine. Over that river or 
lake moved a cloud that reflected its dark shadow in the water. 
He observed the picture painted by the hand of nature; that 
picture was impressed upon his retentive memory. Years passed 
on. The poet grew to maturity. He mingled with the social 
circles of his native land and England. In one of the ball-rooms 
of fashion, perhaps, that young man observed another picture, 
but one now drawn by bitter experience of life. He saw a fair 





*This paper is a portion of an address delivered before a 


- gathering. of ‘ Catholic ‘teachers. 





daughter of Eve in the brilliant company neglected and alone, 
who still smiled though forlorn, struggling to maintain the ap- 
pearance of outward gaiety. By a sympathetic instinct the young 
poet saw that the evanescent smile was only the outward mask 
to conceal a grief-stricken and broken heart. By one flash of 
fancy and imagination, born of genius, the poet saw the relation 
between the sparkling waters and the cloud of long ago, and 
the smile beneath which now lurked the grief-darkened and in- 
visible soul, and taking his pen, he wrote: 

As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 

While the cloud runs in darkness and coldness below, 


So the cheek may be tinged with a warm, sunny smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin, runs darkly the while. 


That is literature. It was the eve of our Revolutionary War. 
A Virginian, whose fierce spirit glowed with indignation against 
tyranny and injustice, stood up in the colonial assembly and in 
a moment of careless rapture, flung from his lips the flaming 
words that fired the spark of patriotism throughout the country, 
saying: “Give me liberty or give me death.” That is literature. 

A saint of North Africa, perhaps the mightiest intellect that 
ever adorned the Church, battling against the enemies of Chris- 
tianity in defence of miracles said: 

Either miracles exist or they do not. 

If they exist, then is Christianity true. 


If they do not exist, then the greatest miracle of all is, 
That Christianity has been propagated without miracles. 


That is literature of another kind. 

Examining now these three specimens of literary expression, 
you can not fail to notice that the words of Thomas Moore body 
forth, predominantly at least, imagination and fancy; the thrilling 
sentence of Patrick Henry manifests deep and generous passion; 
while the argumentative expression of St. Augustine exhibits a 
grasp of intellect or rational power. 

The spirit of man, one and simple though it be, is yet mani- 
fold in its faculties. These faculties throw out their searching 
roots into the field of knowledge, as vast as the universe, and 
fed by the experiences of life, blossom forth into imagination 
and fancy, into emotion, passion, sentiment and pathos, into 
intellect and will. And literature is nothing else than the inter- 
laced, interwoven experiences of those inborn powers of the 
soul, projecting themselves into living, breathing, beautiful lan- 
guage. These elemental factors of literature, thought, imagina- 
tion and emotion, must not be permitted, however, to assume an 
unrestrained, native, exuberant growth. They must be kept in 
check by the pruning hook and directive power of art. Between 
them a balance and harmony and a due subordination must be 
maintained in such wise, that judgment is to check the over- 
exuberance of fancy and imagination, and reason and will 
should keep firm rein on the destructive forces of passion and 
emotion. Mark Antony in the last scene of “Julius Czsar” 
says of Brutus: 

‘And the elements [were] 


So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man.” 


In like manner, shall we generally find in the works of the great 
classic authors those elementary qualities that are the bloom of 
the human spirit, so harmoniously mixed, that they stand forth 
and say to all the world: “This is literature.” 

Thousands of concrete examples both from prose and poetry 
will illustrate this explanation of literature. Take one from 
Shakespeare. Hamlet declares his determination never to forget 
the command of the ghost to avenge the death of his father. 
This resolve of his may be expressed in the simple phrase: 
“Never shall I forget your command, Father!” But see how the 
genius of Shakespeare interweaves into that bald expression 
imagination, passion, will-power and converts it to literature. 
Shakespeare conceives Hamlet as saying: 
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Yea, from the table of my memory, 

I'll wipe away all trivial, fond records, 

All saws of books, and forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there: 

And thy commandment all alone shall live, 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed by baser matter. Yea, by Heaven! 


Having now set forth what we conceive to be a working ex- 
planation of literature, let us draw a few practical inferences 
that bear upon the attitude of mind we Catholic teachers ought 
to maintain toward that literature which most intimately con- 
cerns us: the literature of the English tongue. And where shall 
these pure wells be found, except in the writing of the great 
classical authors of English literature? And how shall we quaff 
deep draughts of undefiled English, except we diligently endeavor 
to study at the fountainheads that gush from the genius of 
those who wrote the English tongue? There alone shall we find 
in solution the genuine form of expression that is congenial to 
the thought, the imagination, the emotions and passions that 
have sprung from the English-speaking soul. 

There are three things to be aimed at in writing or speaking: 
first to get into your subject, then get your subject into yourself 
and lastly to get your subject into your hearers or readers. And 
just as those who wish to enter society are obliged to wear its 
conventional dress, so those who aim at getting their subject 
into their hearers or readers, must adopt that style and manner 
of speaking that is for the latter “to the manner born,” that has 
sprung from the living experience, the joys and ecstasies, the 
agonies and tragedies of those whom they address. 

Two objections no duubt will rise unbidden to the mind against 
The first runs thus: We are no longer 
English; we are Americans. We have long ago cut loose from 
the apron-strings of English traditions. We are forming a new 
language. Just as we have incorporated into our citizenship the 
people of all European countries, so are we embodying the modes 
of thought, the idiomatic expressions of our heterogeneous popu- 
Why, then, should we be sticklers for the study of Eng- 
lish literature? We have long ago declared our political, why 
not our literary independence? As well expect an acorn to pro- 
duce an elm and not an oak as to imagine that American litera- 
ture will ever constitute a new species, so long as the same 
English language is spoken in London and Dublin, in New York 
and Chicago. As the Constitution eventually follows the Flag 
so does an English literature follow the English language. The 
characteristics of language, like the characteristics of race, are 


this mode of reasoning. 


lation. 


inexorable. 

Hence the six great branches of the English language to-day, 
the British, the Indian, the Australian, the African, the Canadian 
and the American, all springing from the same parent trunk, will 
continue to bear specifically the same fruitage of English litera- 
ture. Owing to change of environment the view-point of au- 
thors in their respective countries will change, but yet the old 
sap will ever nourish the life of the new branches. If we are 
then to preserve the purity of our speech and our writing, we 
must tell the hours of study over the bead-roll of the great Eng- 
lish writers. And is this not actually the practice of our schools? 
Shakespeare and Addison, Burke and Goldsmith, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson are studied side by side with Irving and Bryant, 
Webster and Calhoun, Hawthorne and Longfellow. 

The second objection to the study of English literature, which 
may have occurred to many, is apparently more serious. The 
magnificent outburst of English literature in the age of Elizabeth 
was the story of the struggle to implant Protestantism upon the 
ruins of the Catholic Church in England, and even in a previous 
age the Catholic Chaucer is not free from flippant irreverence 
and shameful lewdness. And down the succeeding ages there 
has not been a single error, religious or philosophical, bequeathed 
to England as a sad heritage by the Reformation. that has not 








been embellished and made attractive by the genius of some great 
English writer. We have to deplore the rancorous bigotry of 
Spenser, the incongruous mixture of the natural and supernatural 
in Shakespeare, the harsh Puritanism of Milton, the deism of 
Pope and Addison, the misrepresentations of Catholic ideals in 
Scott and Thackeray, the materialism of the lake poets and the 
agnosticism of Tennyson. 

How, then, may we embark upon a sea of study that is strewn 
with the shipwrecks of outworn errors? How may we with 
impunity exercise literary thought, literary imagination, literary 
emotion in an atmosphere poisoned by misrepresentation? Sim- 
ply because we can discern by the light of reason and faith that 
these errors are shipwrecked and that they are outworn, and 
because we may eschew the false principles and study the ex- 
pression. 

What merely human literature does not ooze the slime of the 
serpent? Is Latin and Greek free from the original taint? Is 
French, German or Italian literature immaculate? With all its 
faults and blotches, may it not be said with truth, that enshrined 
in the great body of classical English literature are the funda- 
mental truths of natural reason and natural morality, nor are the 
great truths of Revelation wholly abandoned. English literature, 
from the seventh century, when Cedmon first sang “of the be- 
ginning of all created things’ down to Ruskin in our own day, 
has this marked characteristic, that it has its source, its founda- 
tion, its inspiration in the truths of the Bible. The abuse of a 
magnificent instrument of expression does not impair its efficacy 
for the defense of truth. A traitor and a patriot may wield the 
same*weapon. Out from the same tongue may proceed curses 
and blessings. If the pagan temples of Rome became sanctu- 
aries of Christian worship, so may the well-chiselled stones of 
English literature, though culled from a vast palace of error, be 
utilized by skilled workmen, to establish a virile Catholicism upon 
the present ruins of Protestantism. MICHAEL J. MAHONY, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Ideal of the Monastic Life Found in the Apostolic Age. 
By Dom GerMAIN Mortn, O.S.B. With a Preface by Dom 
Bepe Camm, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

A retreat suggests, generally, points for meditation and reso- 
lutions. Dom Morin, however, when called upon unexpectedly 
to conduct the annual retreat for his community, thought fit to 
depart from the usual course, with the result that he has given 
us a collection of religious conferences remarkable alike for 
deep spirituality and wide learning. The theme is the monastic 
life as traced in the lives of the primitive Christians, to whose in- 
heritance St. Benedict succeeded. The genius of the Benedictine 
Order is its adaptability to circumstances, and this genius springs 
from its simplicity. The fundamental ideal of the Benedictine 
is not to do a work, but to live a life; hence the manifold ac- 
tivities for which this Order has been distinguished during the 
course of centuries have been but incidents in the course of the 
day’s march; this it is the author’s purpose to show. 

The most illuminating chapter is that on liturgical prayer, and 
Dom Morin has a protest against regarding the liturgical life 
from a merely practical and utilitarian point of view. It is per- 
haps significant to note that the most flourishing Benedictine 
communities in Europe at the present day are those where the 
liturgical spirit has experienced a marked revival. That is to 
say, where monks follow to the letter the precept of their 
founder, “that nothing be preferred to the work of God.” The 
author would see, in the passing of centuries, a gradual lack of 
appreciation of the solemn celebration of the divine office. 
The translation from the French is excellently done and 
exhibits none of the flabbiness generally associated with trans- 
lations from that language. especially in the case of religious 
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books. “Mysterious scene” on page 54 is apt to be a trifle be- 
wildering to those who are not familiar with the proceedings 
at religious professions. H. C. W. 





Choice. By Mary Samuet Daniet. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$0.75. 

“Life’s very full o’ trouble for ye, lassie. I can see no end 
to it.” “No,” agreed Joan. “Neither can I.” But the end 
did come after all, though it cost Joan many hopeless wander- 
ings in the “garden of bewilderment,” and many a pang suf- 
fered in the unraveling of the “tangled thorns.” Such is the 
substance of this most uncontroversial of all controversial 
books, which tells the story of a lonely girl's aching struggle 
to the light. Born in Protestantism, she finds herself con- 
fronted with doubts at an age when her heart should have 
been singing for the very joy of life, doubts too that force 
her in the innate honesty of her mind to make sacrifices that 
cut her to the very quick. Yet she never flinches, but treads 
her weary way alone until she finds herself in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. When she has come thus far, she 
has reached her haven, though she knows it not; and the 
rest is only a matter of time. It is a delightful little novel, 
and those who are the least thoughtful will find in it a treat. 
Nor is its only charm the insight it gives one into a brave 
young soul; through all its sadness there is a strain of 
optimism and a kindliness and a sense of beauty that make 
it a bright happy book with an inspiring lesson. It is sure 
not only to give many pleasure, but to help them as well. 
Mgr. Benson, in the preface, is unstinted with his praise, but 
he has not said one word too much. }. eB 





The Wars between England and America. By THEODORE 
CLARK SMITH. 

The Growth of Europe. By Grenvitiz A. J. Core. The 
Home University Library. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$0.50. 

The books of the Home University series are of very unequal 
value. Some are good, others valueless, and others again too 
indulgent to false principles for us to recommend them. The 
first of the two under review belongs to the first class. It gives 
a concise yet readable—a point of great importance in such 
works—account of the origin, progress and success of the Revo- 
lution, expressing the falseness of some very popular ideas and 
bringing out matters generally ignored to which it gives their 
true place in the movement. The same may be said of the 
war of 1812. Some may think that too much space is given to 
internal political history, but this, after all, can never be more 
than a matter of opinion. There was an intimate connection be- 
tween the war of 1812 and the disputes between Federals and 
Republicans; and a writer has to decide for himself how far 
it is necessary to go into these disputes to bring out that con- 
nection. The author finds the last signs of enmity between Eng- 
land and America in the events of the Civil War, and holds 
that their mutual antagonism is a thing of the past. It seems to 
us that Venezuela, Canadian Reciprocity and the Canal question 
indicate the danger of too optimistic a view. 

One would mistake were he to assume the second book to be 
historical also. It is, as the author says, an essay both in 
geography and in geology. We take it to be an essay in geology, 
presupposing a good knowledge of physical and descriptive 
geography and other things besides. . No better example of the 
weakness of such series as the Home University Library could 
be found than the two numbers before us. The ordinary man 
and woman, for whose pleasure and profit the series is designed, 
will draw both from the first, but will find neither in the second. 
This presupposes ideas they do not possess. Its diction, the 
peculiar, ponderous diction affected by writers on natural science, 








if repellant, and, after all, it does not deal with certain facts, but 
with a theory only. On the other hand we must note that the 
author is not aggressive. He avoids all talk of hundreds of 
thousands and millions of years, of the time and manner of 
man’s origin and other such things geologists like to obtrude. 
He does not push forward ideas out of harmony with Revelation. 
He takes his subject and does not travel beyond it. We have 
therefore no doubt that readers to whom the subject appeals will 
enjoy his book very much. H. W. 





Index to the Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
By JosepH Ricxasy, S.J., B.Sc. (Oxon.) New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Father Joseph Rickaby, who can write learnedly and in- 
terestingly about Newman, has taken upon himself the 
humbler but very useful task of compiling an index to the 
works of the great Cardinal. Even a rapid glance at the 
book tells us that he has performed a labor of love, and 
brought to it his usual erudition and research. He has not 
compiled a concordance, or onomasticon, but has given us 
instead a guide to Newman’s thought, to the development of 
that thought “from the first public utterance of the Fellow 
of Oriel to the last words of the Priest of the Oratory.” The 
Index is not only instructive and enlightening, as such works 
should be, but positively interesting. It is really a com- 
pendium of Newmanian literature. If the reader looks for 
the substance of the Master’s thought, very few lacunae will 
be found. The Index moreover’ is suggestive. Under 
Abelard, for instance, we have, with the proper references, 
“reputed founder of scholasticism: his wisdom not desursum, 
nor pacifica, nor pudica, man of one idea, logic: opposed 
the reading of the classics: his last years.” Every student 
of Newman must have this book; it will stand them in good 
stead. 3. & 





Poems For Loyal Hearts. By Rev. \WIUILLIAM LiviNGsToN. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

The 180 pages of this handsome volume enclose seventy simple 
but smooth and metrical and often musical poems that a truly 
loyal heart found time, amid the onerous duties of a large 
metropolitan parish, to offer to God and country and the friends 
of his sacerdotal life. Occasioned by a sacred festival, a jubilee, 
a picture, a rose-bud, a sunset, a rainfall, memories of his native 
Ireland, but most by the Scripture readings of his Office and the 
thoughts of the morning meditations, they all spring from loyalty 
to God and truth and high ideals, and stimulate the loyal, for 
though 

Their lamp is scorned; a dim rush-light 
In the dawn of a splendid day, 

Their words are mocked as chains that tame 
Man’s soul to prison bars: 

Yet, oh, they feed the deathless flame 
And blaze love’s upward way 

That leads where truth shines out beyond the stars. 


The merit varies with the mood, which is particularly happy it 
“False Prophets,” “Our Lady Veiled,” “Two Mothers in Heaven,” 
“A Jubilee Meditation,” “An Areopagite” and “St. Benedict the 
Moor.” M. K. 


Basic Analysis for Students in Analytical Chemistry. By 
Georce L. Coyte, S.J. Worcester, Mass.: Skelly Press. 

As the name indicates, this book is intended to present 
all the operations which are performed to detect the presence 
of metals in certain compounds. All the metals are not 
treated in the work, but only the more common ones. The 
object of the book is formation as well as information. 
Realizing the fact that analysis is founded upon a knowledge 
of the properties of the metals and is an application of such 
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chemical knowledge, the author lays down at the beginning 
of each group the principles on which the separations depend 
and the general properties of the metals in each group. Im- 
mediately following are tabular synopses of the group in 
order that the student may more easily get the bearing of 
the whole matter. To further safeguard against mere me- 
chanical operations by making the students clearly under- 
stand the chemical changes produced in the various reactions, 
notes explanatory of each step are given together with the 
equations. While the author has used the best works on the 
subject, he has not hesitated to abandon the traditional 
analytical methods, whenever it seemed profitable to do so. 
This is best illustrated in the zinc group, about whose analy- 
tical treatment, as the author says, such varied opinions 
exist. Teachers of analytical chemistry will remember the 
difficulty so often encountered in separating the iron, 
chromium and manganese. Taught by the experience of 
twenty years in the classroom that students too often assume 
what they think should have happened, even when it did not, 
each test is followed by confirmatory tests, while the utter 
folly of pursuing an unsatisfactory result in examination is 
killed by, the necessity of “mixing brains with chemicals.” 
The sensitiveness of each reaction is noted. This teaches 
the students the solubility of the salts. The book is very 
neatly printed, while the marking of the formule for the 
precipitates in bolder type in the equations enables the 
students to learn better the composition of these precipitates. 


ye. G 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Monsignor Villarosa” is an attempt at a Modernist ro- 
mance of ecclesiastical Italy. The hero is the ex-Garibaldian 
Bishop of Varese, who becomes, at seventy, a reformer of 
the land system, of St. John’s Gospel, and of the Catholic 
doctrine of divorce, and is therefore, “the sainted martyr of 
light and truth, who stood alone and unafraid, defying the 
secular omnipotence of the Scarlet Woman of the Seven 
Hills.” The author who is styled “Pompeo, Duke Litta,” but 
would seem from intrinsic evidence to be an English woman, 
is equally ignorant of Modernism, Italy and Catholicism. 
The novel is sold by Putnam for $1.35; which, perhaps, is 
serving the purchasers right. 





“Martyrs and virgins the Roman Catholic Church sent out 
to Canada, but it did not send out men and women,” is the 
profound remark that is quoted with approval by Beatrice 
Home, the author of “Canada,” one of Macmillan’s “Peeps 
at History” series. ($0.55.) She is also of the opinion that 
excluding the Huguenots “brought weakness to New France.” 
Rather it gave the colony internal peace. The Iroquois so 
occupied the attention of the early settler, that it was a 
mercy to spare him from the wrangling Huguenots. The 
book is meant for youthful readers, abounds in good illus- 
trations, many of them in color, and except for an occasional 
lapse like those noted, gives an adequate sketch of Canada’s 
history. 

Most of the “100 choice selections” from “Burgess Una- 
bridged, a new Dictionary of Words you have always Needed” 
(Stokes, $0.80) are unquestionably “fierce and uncouth” as 
Mr. Gelett Burgess, the author, admits. “Bripkins: one who 
half does things; lallify: to prolong a story tiresomely; 
meem: an artificial half-light that women love; quoob: a 
person or thing obviously out of place; tashivation: the art 
of answering without listening to questions”; are some of 
the best inventions. The little book’s preface is quite erudite 





and the elaborate definitions of each word with its derivatives 
are often amusing, but are not always in good taste. It will 
be interesting to see how many of Mr. Burgess’ new words 
will now become current slang. 


“Thanksgiving after Holy Communion” (Benziger, $0.75) is 
a useful little book Irene Hernaman has translated from the 
French of the Rev. G. Viilefranche, S.J. The moments just 
after receiving are so valuable that it is important to know 
how to use them with the greatest profit. It is better to pray 
than to read. Many good suggestions are offered by the 
author. “Some Counsels of S. Vincent de Paul” (Herder, 
$0.40) have been translated and selected from his writings 
by E. K. Sanders. To this great soul’s reflections on hu- 
mility, worldliness, prayer, etc., are added some thoughts of 
Mademoiselle le Gras, the first superior of the Sisters of 
Charity. A good vade mecum for all kinds of Vincentians. 
An attractive little prayer-book for young men is the “Loyola 
University Manual,” a newly revised edition of which has been 
published by the Loyola University Press of Chicago. 
“Baptism and Extreme Unction” is the latest of the Notre 
Dame Sisters’ little pamphlets of “Doctrine Explanations,” 
(Benziger) and Father Peter Finlay’s lecture on the “Index” 
is the current number of the Catholic Mind. He expounds 
lucidly the Church’s right to ban books. 


The author of a paper in last week’s Outlook on “Storing 
up Good Reading” can not be a very profound student of 
human nature. The only reason, we are told, why Balzac is 
unsuitable for “old age” is “because he is not companionable.” 


It is not a question of morality; age is safe from vice even 
when alluringly portrayed in fiction; the old man who has 
sufficient grace to enjoy good writing will not surfer from 
reading “ ,»’ with its repulsive studies of senile 
sensualism. Age is a protection from contamination. 








What sophistries! The Church considers the reading of 
Balzac so very vital “a question of morality” that she banns 
all his works to young and old. Moreover her long centuries 
of experience in guiding consciences have taught the Church 
that old age, far from being “safe from vice,’ and a “pro- 
tection from contamination,” is often the very time when evil 
inclinations long repressed are strongest, and the power of 
resistance weakest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beaziger Brothers, New York : . 
The Spirit of Father Faber. With a Preface by Wilfrid Meynell. $0.50; 
He ‘tabs of Cardinal Newman. With a Preface by C. C. Martindale, 
0.50. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments. 
Charles. $0.50. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 

The Right Track. By Clara Louise Burnham. 


By R. H. 


$1.25; What Is It to be 


Educated? By C. Handford Henderson. $1.50; The Clarion. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. $1.35; Uncle Remus and His Friends. Joel 
Chandler Harris. $1.25; Conflicting Principles in Teaching. By Charles 


A. MeMurry. $1.25. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia : 
Daniel Webster. By Frederick A. Ogg. $1.25. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Elder Mullan, S.J. $0.60. 4 
Mary’s Meadow, Ludlow, England : 
Poems. By Armel O’Connor. $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Torch of Life. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. $1.35; Monsignor 
Villarosa. By Pompeo, Duke Litta. $1.35; Romanism in the Light of 
History. By Randolph H. McKim. $1.25; Between the Old World and 
the New. By Guglielmo Ferrero. $2.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York : 
The Prophet and His Problems. 





Translated by Father 


By J. M. Powis Smith. $1.25. 
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EDUCATION 


The Quest of an Ideal 


The resources of the English language, said to have been in- 
vented by Dr. Johnson, have been sorely taxed by recent critics 
of educational methods in America. They demand synonyms, 
many synonyms, for “inefficiency.” Even the justly celebrated 
handbook of the late Dr. Roget, wherein words and phrases, 
severed from the parent stem of the English language, are 
neatly packeted in convenient compartments like the drawers in 
a chemist’s shop, has long since failed in its function of first 
aid to the wordless. The critics, therefore, have sought the 
assistance of sarcasm and slang. “It must be-only a question of 
time,” says one of these, “when the degree of bachelor of arts 
will confer as little distinction as a passport and less than an 
insurance policy.” “Education in America,” writes another, “has 
long since lost itself in a maze of made-in-Germany theories. 
What our methods lack, from the kindergarten to the university, 
is ‘punch.’” Which means that they have none of the vigor 
which animates a man who knows what he wants to do, and 
how to do it. Our American schools do not know what they 
want to do. They have broadened at the expense of depth, ex- 
panded at the cost of solidity. They have increased their num- 
ber of courses, while they have, no doubt unwillingly, decreased 
the number of their teachers. For these they have substituted 
lecturers and laboratories. With no well-defined ideals them- 
selves, they have failed to awaken an ideal in the young men and 
women who come to them. 

This indictment was not always true. It seems to be true 
to-day. What has brought about the change? A glance at the 
prescribed courses of our older universities, Harvard, Yale, 
William and Mary, Georgetown, is enough to show that a hun- 
dred years ago, students who went to college were expected to 
work. Our knowledge of school discipline of those days, leads 
to the same conclusion. Not that there were no shirkers. These 
are always with us. But these older schools knew what they 
wanted, and they believed that they knew how to get it. They 
had an ideal and they had methods. These may have been im- 
perfect, but the result was training. In our present system, 
both the ideaf and the method are left largely to the election of 
the callow freshman. Of course, there are “advisers,” and 
“groups,” and the accidental obstacle of “conflicting hours,” but 
ultimately, this youth, as the architect of his own fortunes, 
chooses on his own responsibility the mental pabulum at which 
he proposes to nibble during the ensuing four years. Human 
nature, especially freshman human nature—but why repeat 
ancient history? We all know that Alma Mater is the owner 
of a vast domain. If you are interested, she Will be charmed to 
point out the fields white with the harvest, and a diligent personal 
search may reveal the implements whereby the harvest is to be 
garnered and stored into barns. But the sun is hot, and har- 
vesting is not for the weakling. There are cool grottos, through 
which rivulets tinkle musically, and dreamy, perfumed orchards, 
and murmuring forests, in Alma Mater’s domain, all at your 
disposal. Why pitch hay or thresh wheat, with the heat waves 
dancing over the yellow stubble field, when one may loll in the 
shade with a jug of wine, inditing sonnets to Neaera’s tangled 
tresses? Again, why repeat the moral drawn from an oft-told 
tale? 

It does not seem unfair to say that the blight of electivism, 
which fell on the New England colleges forty years ago, must 
be held responsible for much of the present untoward con- 
dition of education in America. Its promoters might protest 
that this departure from the “iron-bound rigidity of the sys- 
tem of prescribed studies”—a phrase, by the way, which Gellet 
Burgess missed—was medicine for freshmen, but rankest poison 
for babes. At any rate the protest came too late. So thoroughly 














in keeping with the modern reverence for the sanctity of the 
individual’s gifts, was this dogma of the Sage of Cambridge, 
that it soon was preached in the high schools, and ere long was 
not unknown in the schools which harbored round-eyed, thumb- 
sucking students of elementary grammar. But it is the present 
generation which has mercifully been preserved to witness 
electivism, of a sort, brought into the infantile world by the 
amiable and shallow Dottoressa Montessori. 

What next? Not the deluge, but the quest of an ideal. Al- 
ready electivism has its indignant opponents. The press has 
fairly acquainted us with the shortcomings of public school edu- 
cation. For ten years we were told that the educational health 
of many children, whose only ailment was a rooted dislike for 
mental work in all its forms, could be restored only by the voca- 
tional school. What was needed was an educational system with 
a “punch.” But we weakly yielded, and for the sake of an un- 
tried experiment, unsupported by sound pedagogical theory, we 
spent a few millions on refuges where shirkers of the spelling- 
book and the higher reaches of arithmetic were allowed to “edu- 
cate” themselves, by hammering iron and making benches. In 
one community of this fair land, these poor children were re- 
quested, or induced, to build a schoolhouse. We name no names 
for fear of the law. Not that sane educational methods have 
no place for vocational training. But it is pedagogical folly to 
let it absorb the main, or even a great part of the educational 
process, unless, indeed, there is question of the education of sub- 
normal children or mental defectives. And now the New York 
Board of Education tells us in an official report, that “vocational 
schools have not been so successful as might be expected.” The 
New York Sun notes the complaints of inefficiency preferred by 
business men and professional men, against public school gradu- 
ates. But what results can be looked for in a system which the 
Sun itself characterizes as “slip-shod”? 

The debacle of the colleges is even more complete. A recent 
essayist in the Nation tells of a college professor who, in search 
of a volume on mathematics, 

discovered to his amazement that the room was equipped 

with six gas ranges and a complete outfit of pots and pans. 

Continuing his search, he was confronted in the next room 

by a number of dressmakers’ “forms.” On the floor below 

he found one of the college staff teaching a class in the art 
of bookkeeping. And not far away one class was receiving 
instruction in the elements of machine work, another in the 
elements of joinery. All of these were courses in the “Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts”; and in all of them the students, with 

a satisfaction not unmixed with humor, were receiving 

credit toward the degree of bachelor of arts. 


For the honor of American colleges, we dare not assume this 
case as typical. At the same time, however, we are told that 
“one of the most distinguished State universities, in which credit 
is given for football, rejoices in the presence of a hat-trimming 
expert.” 

This perhaps is only a beginning. A proficient baseball player 
can command a large salary and courses in golf and tennis, if a 
degree were offered, would doubtless be popular, while the young 
woman who has learned to trim hats tastefully should not leave 
college till she knows perfectly all the modern dances. 

Yet the good sense which has characterized the American peo- 
ple forbids us to believe that they will much longer put up with 
the expensive, harmful foolishness which has long been mas- 
querading as “education.” To bring about a change, a sharp 
lesson of ruin may be necessary. Meanwhile Catholics may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that, in Catholic schools, the 
true ideal of education has been kept steadily in view. The quest 
of an ideal is not for us. We have it. That ideal is to form 
men and women, who by their devotion to God and duty will 
save their souls, and by their love for their fellows will “make 
the world a better and a happier place: for having lived in it.” 
Our devotion to this ideal has kept us far from the vagaries of 
modern systems of education. P. L.-B. 
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ECONOMICS 
Economics and Religion 


One of the most baneful effects of the Reformation was 
its separation of economics from religion. This divorce made 
possible the oppression which Liberalism was soon to exer- 
cise over the masses of the laboring population. The fallacy of 
excessive individualism next became the delusion of Socialism. 
It is crystallized to-day in the familiar shibboleth, “Religion 
is a private matter.” Unacceptable as this doctrine is from 
a Catholic point of view, it was only meant as a snare for the 
unwary. The real object of both Liberalism and Socialism 
was the total abolition of all religious belief. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should turn for our most perfect ideals to 
the ages of Faith. For the men of those days the falsehood 
contained in the Socialist watchword would have been well 
nigh unthinkable. Whatever defects and faults were inherent 
in the gild system, it ever sacredly maintained this one truth, 
that religion concerns the whole man, and that it may not be 
disregarded by him in his economic, social and civic re- 
lations with his fellow man. Religion is far more than a 
private matter. 

Merchant gilds were less noted than trade gilds for ordi- 
nances of a religious character. Examples chosen from them 
will, therefore, be all the more convincing. They will, like- 
wise, serve to illustrate the relation between religion and 
social works. The large body of craftsmen and merchants 
who constituted these organizations seem, in particular, to 
have had a very special devotion to the Mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. To this, in fact, many of the merchant gilds were 
dedicated. We shall confine ourselves in the present paper 
to two such associations, one at Lynn, dedicated to this 
great Mystery; the other at Coventry, with the Assumption 
of Our Lady for its patronal feast. 

The organization at Lynn dated back to a period prior to 
the reign of King John; but it was this monarch who granted 
it by letters patent the privilege of a recognized merchant 
gild. Its alderman was second only to the mayor in civic 
importance, and no great municipal work was ever under- 
taken to which it did not liberally contribute out of its own 
private funds. The spacious gildhall which it erected in the 
centre of the market place gave distinction to the town. 
Particularly intimate was the cooperation between its officials 
and the Bishop. (Richards, History of Lynn, pp. 458-466. Gross 
IT, pp. 151-170. Harrod.) 

If now we consider the organization on its spiritual side, 
we find it here no less magnificently provided for. The two 
sources of information in our possession are the statutes and 
other ordinances of the gild, and an inventory made at the 
demand of King Richard II. According to the latter, the 
gild, out of the income of its lands, goods, chattels and be- 
quests, actually supported thirteen chaplains. Six of these 
officiated in the Church of St. Margaret, four in the chapel 
of St. Nicholas and three in the chapel of St. James. They 
were to celebrate Mass daily, and to pray for the intentions 
of the gild. Never perhaps, except in apostolic days, did men 
appreciate more highly the value of the Holy Sacrifice. 
Among the items enumerated in its list of possessions, are 
“many books, vestments, chalices, and other ornaments for 
the chaplains of the said gild.” Further items of expense 
were the “wax for lights in the said church and chapels, in 
the honor and laud of the Holy Trinity” and “torches at the 
funerals of poor brethren, and so on.” If any one of the chap- 
lains should ever fail to give the edification which men 
might rightfully expect of him, the gild provided that he 
should be removed, and another, “able and honest,” should 


be appointed in his place. The souls of the gildsmen were 





thus assured of every possible spiritual benefit and assistance. 
The zeal of the chaplains was not, of course, to be limited by 
the duties here described, and even their prayers, according 
to gild ordinances, were, in particular, to secure the welfare of 
the entire Kingdom. 

The additional usages and customs of the gild indicate the 
care taken to give instant relief to the soul of a departed 
gildsman that it might obtain as soon as possible the remis- 
sion of its temporal punishment and enjoy the eternal vision 
of God. Immediately upon the death of a brother, the cus- 
tom prescribes that “the alderman shall order solemn Mass 
to be celebrated for him, at which every brother of the said 
gild that is in town, shall make his offering; and further the 
alderman shall haye every chaplain of the said gild, immedi- 
ately on the death of any brother, to say thirty Masses for 
the deceased.” , 

As might well be expected the works of charity performed 
by the gild were in proportion to its religious fervor. Out 
of the profits derived from the gild possessions of many 
kinds, liberal alms were yearly given “towards the support 
of the poor brethren of the same gild, to the blind, lame and other 
distressed persons, to poor clerks keeping school, and poor 
religious houses as well of men as of women, to the lepers 
in and about Lenne, and in the repairs and so forth of the 
parish church and chapels aforesaid, and in the ornaments of 
the same, together with the alms given to the four orders 
of friars in Lenne, and to the maintaining of several aque- 
ducts for the use of said town.” Such is the testimony of 
the writ of inquiry made in the reign of Richard II. 

The gildsman, himself, was assured his support no matter 
what fortune might befall him. “If any brother,” reads the 
fifth of the additional ordinances, “shall become poor and 
needy, he shall be supported in food and clothing according 
to his exigency, out of the profits of the lands and tenants, 
goods and chattels of the said gild.” In case of death he was 
to be “honorably buried” at the expense of the gild. To 
make sure that no human misery would be overlooked in the 
town, it was made the sacred duty of the alderman and lead- 
ing gild officials, “to visit, four times a year, all the infirm, 
all that are in want, need, poverty, and to minister and re- 
lieve all such out of the alms of the said gild.” 

In order that the Lynn gild may not be taken as an isolated 
example, we may briefly summarize the religious character- 
istics of a similar merchant gild in Coventry. It obtained its 
charter from Edward III in 1340. Its statutes, written in Old 
French, may be found to-day among the royal charters. The rea- 
sons urged for its establishment were the economic difficulties ex- 
perienced by its merchants and craftsmen because of the fact 
that Coventry lies at a considerable distance from the sea. 

The first concern of the “brethren and sisters” of the gild 
was to secure as many chaplains, and therefore as many 
Masses, as their means permitted, without sacrificing other 
important objects. Enough money was always to be on hand 
to provide for any brother or sister who might have fallen 
into poverty. There was no need of countless sickness, old 
age, accident and other insurances, since the simple gild ideal 
was to help a brother whenever and however he might need 
help. The assistance given was not to be proportioned by 
the amount he had paid, but by the extent of the charity he 
might require. Besides attending to the material need of its 
own brethren and sisters, the gild supported thirty-one men 
and women who were unable to gain their own livelihood. 
It furthermore kept a free lodging house with thirteen beds 
for poor folk making religious pilgrimages or for any other 
“works of charity in honor of God and of His Saints.” An 
officer was kept at the house to provide for the wants of the 
poor and a woman to wash the feet of the pilgrims and per- 
form whatever corporal acts of mercy Christian charity might 
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suggest. On the great gild feast of our Lady’s Assumption, 
all the poor in the care of the gild were newly clad in her 
honor. 

Besides performing all these works the gild was able, at 
the time of which we write, to support out of the rent of its 
gild lands, four chaplains. They were to offer Masses and 
pray for the welfare of the entire Church, of the King and 
Queen, of the hierarchy and nobility, of all the commonalty 
of the realm, and for the brethren and sisters of the gild and 
its benefactors. The latter, as was the custom, had at times 
bestowed lands and houses upon the gild to increase its 
annual income, and consequently its possibility for doing good. 
It was rich, moreover, in precious chalices, vestments and 
Church ornaments. . 

Not only were Masses to be offered liberally for the de- 
parted brethren and sisters, but they were to be given a 
memento by name, in every Mass, for an entire year. Such 
apparently is the meaning of one of the gild statutes. The 
names, moreover, were to be written on a tablet and placed 
at the altar where the Masses were sung. Those who died 
in poverty were no less honorably buried, “as becomes a 
brother or sister of the gild.” To preserve the high moral 
standard of the society no man or woman openly suspected 
of any shameful sin could be admitted. One who was already 
a member of the gild was instantly expelled if found guilty. 

Religion, therefore, in the minds of the gildsmen, was not 
a mere humanitarianism, such as is preached by so-called 
Christian Socialists. It implied a complete compliance with 
faith, dogma and external worship, as well as a regard for 
the temporal wants of the neighbor. It was all that Christ 
wished it to be when He instituted His one, infallible, Cath- 
olic Church. To carry out in our own day the economic, 
social and civic duties which are implied in the faithful ob- 
servance of our Holy Faith is often difficult in the extreme. 
It is, therefore, all the more necessary that we look from 
time to time at the true Catholic ideal as we find it expressed, 
in spite of abuses, in many of the gilds which flourished 
during the course of the Middle Ages. J. H. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“Would one gentleman teach another (with weak eyes) to 
knit socks and mufflers?” is a “Personal” which could appear 
only in the London Times. These articles are intended for 
the “Forces.” Mr. Douglas Stevens, elocutionist, whose weak 
health is the cause of his rejection by the recruiting officers, 
would help his country by “platform recitals,” the proceeds 
to be devoted “to our heroes at the front.” “A gentleman 
unfit for active service” offers “gratuitous service as chauffeur 
to physicians or others imperatively requiring a car, to free 
a chauffeur wishing to enlist.” These offers are more than 
merely amusing. They are pathetic. 





A Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee, a rare privilege for a Jesuit, 
was celebrated by Rev. Theobald W. Butler, S.J., of Macon, 
Ga., on the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity. Born in Tipperary, 
1829, the year of Emancipation, he was educated in Clongowes 
with his cousin, the late General Sir William Butler, and enter- 
ing the Society in France, 1846, came to New Orleans in 1848. 
Ordained priest in 1864, he erected the Jesuit church and parish 
in Augusta, and becoming Superior of the Province in 1880, he 
established a church and college in Galveston, a Novitiate and 
parish in Macon, a house and mission in Selma, Ala., and when 
his eight-year term ended, served as rector in Galveston and 
Grand Coteau, La. His sixty-eight years as a Jesuit have been 
fruitful in good works through all the Southland, and in his 
eighty-sixth year he is still in active service. On the day of his 











jubilee, his co-laborer, Rev. James Lonergan, S.J., also a Tipper- 
ary man, celebrated the sixtieth year of his Jesuit life in Augusta, 
Ga., where, after having served as professor, prefect of studies 
and president of Springhill College for forty years, he is actively 
engaged in parish work. 





“Lutherans favor parochial school training as ideal,” is a 
headline in a recent issue of the Detroit Free Press. 

Delegates to the Evangelical Lutheran Joint synod, in ses- 
sion in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, unanimously placed 
themselves on record, after a long discussion concerning the 
education of young people, as in favor of the Christian 
parochial school as the ideal system for training of young 
people. The establishment of parochial schools, they held, 
is a vital problem of the church to-day. 


Was it not a Lutheran clergyman who said that “schools 
without religion educated only from the ears up?” In many 
sections of the country the Lutheran Church has held steadily 
to the parochial school. In others, its devotion has not been 
quite so marked. The Detroit Synod is to be congratulated 
upon its very sensible decision. ; 





“No vodka for the Russian soldiers, no Scotch whiskey for 
the English, no saki for the Japs, no absinthe for the French.” 
The War Departments of these countries have decided that 
their soldiers will be better fighting-men if they abstain alto 
gether from the artificial stimulus supplied by the bottle. 

Long ago athletic trainers learned that men could. play 
harder without stimulants, comments the Philadelphia Public 

Ledger. Now that nations openly declare that soldiers can 

fight better without them, who shall say that men can not 

also work more efficaciously on cold water? 


No fear need ever be felt that the argument for the habitual 
use of alcoholic liquors will ever lack its advocates, especially 
in the piping, careless days of peace. But in the day of stress, 
when conservation and efficiency are imperatively necessary, 
the argument seems as little convincing as the paid adver- 
tisement of the commercial distillery, whose interest goes 


no farther than the marketing of its wares. 





At the meeting of the State Sanitary Officers at Saratoga, 
Dr. H. B. Briggs told his audience that in his opinion, “within 
natural limitations any community can determine its own death 
rate.” More than twenty-five thousand children under one year 
of age died last year in the State of New York. Dr. Briggs 
claims that according to his investigations, forty per cent. 
of these deaths were, from a medical point of view, “useless,” 
that is, were directly traceable to ignorance or carelessness 
on the part of those in charge of the children. The State Com- 
mission proposes to reduce the death rate by popularizing 
simple methods of preventing accidents and ‘disease. It is 
to be hoped that the “literature” which the Commission in- 
tends to circulate will be the product of medical experts 
whose scientific restraint will prevent them from presenting | 
extreme theories as sober statements of fact, and from 
recommending practices not countenanced by Christian 
ethics. Not every State Commission has hitherto been free 
from notable fault in this respect. 





The lady who, in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, introduced 
“Father Fred” to an admiring world, at the same time ex- 
pressed her happiness that the Mass long disowned by Cath- 
olics, was once more offered in the Catholic Church. By 
“Catholics,” she meant, of course, a certain select body of 
men and women, members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Time brings many changes, none more strange or 
pitiable than the maimed ceremonies of the Adorable Sacrifice, 
in the house of this American child of the Establishment. 
History tells of a Church which acquiesced in, if it did not 
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inspire, a law by which it was made treason to say or hear Mass. 
The ministers of that Church thrived, as some of them still 
thrive, on Catholic foundations, while the rightful heir wan- 
dered an alien in his own country. History tells of another 
Church who in the bitterest day of persecution found all her 
strength in the Sacrifice of the Mass. Her children heard 
Mass under the shadow of the gibbet. Because they loved 
the Mass, English Catholics were mocked, imprisoned, racked. 
Feeble women were crushed to death under the weight of 
great stones. Catholic priests were hunted through the land 
like wild beasts. From grim dungeons, made almost like 
Paradise by the presence of the Eucharistic Prisoner, they 
mounted the scaffold to be cut down alive and dismembered, 
before they saw the unveiled beauty of His face—and all this 
that in the twentieth century, an Atlantic Monthly essayist might 
express her happiness that the Mass, long disowned by Cath- 
olics, was once more offered in the Catholic Church. 





Of late years it has become a practice with non-Catholic 
religious journals to brighten their pages with thoughts from 
Catholic pens. An English weekly reprints the following 
beautiful prayer, said to have been composed in the tenth 
century. 

May our Lord Jesus Christ be near us to defend us; 
within us to refresh us; around us to preserve us; before us 
to guide us; behind us to fortify us; above us to bless us. 
Who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, God forevermore. 

While just a trifle diffuse, perhaps, these words read much 
like a Missal prayer. Many of our prayer-books, the. “Garden 
of the Soul,” for instance, are excellent guides in the ways 
of vocal prayer. But a wider use by Catholics of the Missal, 
now so readily accessible in translation, is much to be de- 
sired. Take, for instance, this, the prayer for the thirteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost: 

Almighty and everlasting God, give unto us an increase 
of faith, hope and charity; and that we may worthily obtain 
that which Thou dost promise, make us to love that which 
Thou dost command. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son. 

The whole economy of the Christian dispensation, faith, 
hope, charity, submission and service through love, is summed 
up in these few lines. 





A printed circular brings the news that the State of Illinois 
has granted papers of incorporation to the “Knights Patriot 
Military Fraternity.” This organization is headed by an 
“Adjutant-General” who modestly withholds his name, and 
offers only his address, “P. O. Drawer 760, Chicago.” The 
“Knights Patriot” declare that all men are brothers, entitled 
to equal justice, mercy and brotherly support; that every 
child has a right to a public school education, and that 

We are opposed to Church armies and religious wars at any 

time and under any pretext as vitally detrimental to human 

liberty and progress. 

Having relieved their bosoms of this perilous stuff, the 
Knights with a fine scorn of logic proceed thus: 

Therefore in the name of civil and religious liberty and 
freedom of speech and the press, we now federate ourselves 
into a great, effective military brotherhood, for the defense 
of education, toleration and fraternity as the remedy for 
ignorance, superstition and hate. 

These valiant Knights are mustered exclusively “from the 
three great fraternities of Masons, Odd Fellows and Knights 
of Pythias, and the three great patriotic orders of Orangemen, 
Knights of Luther and Guardians of Liberty.” These con- 
stituent elements fit well together. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the Knights have so far forgotten their knightly 





station, as to engage in commerce. A K. P. M. F. “General,” 
it is said, has been selling uniforms and guns to western 
farmers, thus arming them against “the Knights of Columbus 
and other Catholic societies,” who are busily perfecting their 
plans to massacre all non-Catholics. These outfits, very 
properly, were sold at war-time prices. All this shows that 
the exploiters of slander are as keen, as they are unscrupulous, 
in realizing commercially on “the ignorance, superstition 
and hate,’, which they profess to remove. 





A paragraph in the London Times comments upon the collapse 
of the “uplift” and “crank” societies throughout England since 
the outbreak of the war. The suffragettes, for instance, have 
declared a truce, and the sight of so much human suffering has 
shocked even the zoophilists into silence. This cessation of 
misdirected activities may be counted among the few beneficial 
results of the war. In our own country Vice-President Marshall 
has announced that he is no “uplifter. The streets of Jerusalem 
were kept clean by every man sweeping in front of his own 
door. I believe in keeping myself straight first.” Ordinary per- 
sons, honest, humdrum citizens who carry umbrellas, as Steven- 
son says, are so well acquainted with the propriety of first 
removing the beam from one’s own eye, that Mr. Marshall’s an- 
nouncement may seem bromidic. But the announcement con- 
tains a valuable truth to which the professional “uplifter” is 
blind. “There is too much treat'.¢ of symptoms in this coun- 
try,” continues the Vice-Presideni. ; 

We are willing to relieve the sickness, but we let the causes 
remain. As soon as these reformers find some “crying need” 
or “crying shame,” they organize a society for protection or 
suppression, elect a board of directors and appoint a secre- 


tary, and then go down to the legislature to get an appropria- 
tion to pay salaries of the secretary and the board. 


Mr. Marshall has hit upon the weak point in the program 
of the majority of non-Catholic workers for social betterment. 
Reform begins at home. Religion implanted in the hearts of 
all, a faith proving its vitality in good works, is the remedy for 
our social ills. Its place can not be taken by statute law which 
can only deal with the symptoms of the disease, nor by fine-spun 
theories of a morality which has cut itself off from the motive 
power of religion. 





The sincere Anglican, believing in the Real Presence and in 
the divine institution of the Sacrament of Penance, deserves the 
sympathy and the prayers of all Catholics. In his imitation of 
Catholic doctrine and especially of Catholic services, he may 
at times be grotesque and unintentionally profane. But it should 
in charity be remembered that he is a dweller in a land which 
more than three centuries of Protestantism have left parched 
and arid. “Every French and Belgian priest,” writes a cor- 
respondent in the Guardian, “will at this moment be at his post 
ready to hear the confessions of those gallant men going forth 
to offer their lives for their country and to give them the Bread 
of Life. Many of our own clergy are now away on their holi- 
day. Surely it behooves them, as faithful priests, to return to 
their posts. Will not the Church of England rise to her respon- 
siblity and show herself a spiritual mother?” Yet what could 
those Anglican clergymen, who believe neither in the Real Pres- 
ence nor in sacramental Confession, do in these circumstances 
beyond what might be enjoined by the Congregation of Free 
Churches or the United Synagogues? “We need something more,” 
writes the Guardian correspondent. “than an almost inaudible ap- 
peal to pray for peace, or a stiff Collect inserted in one of the or- 
dinary services. We need, above all things, the Holy Eucharist.” 
May the prayers of Catholics ascend as incense to the throne 
of God, that these Catholic-minded members of the Anglican 
Church may soon partake with them of the Eucharistic Banquet 
daily spread for all in God’s own Church. 
















